







N the month of September, 1848, the first general meeting 
of fruit growers was held at Luffalo, in connection with and 
under the auspices of the New York State Agricultural Soci- 
ety, of which Lewis F. Attey, Esq., of Buffalo, was then 
President. This gentleman was one of the principal movers 
in the matter, and participated actively in the proceedings of 
that meeting. Delegates were present from fifteen States 
and the Canadas; large collections of fruit were presented ; 
and the discussions, which continued during three days, were 
quite as intereating and instructive as those of any subsequent meeting of the kind. 

The delegates and all who took a part in the proce eedings were pleased with the result, 
and felt perfectly satisfied that association and assemblage for the interchange of 
views and opinions, and to compare specimens as well as experience, were to be the 
most effectual means of advancing the science of pomology, in all its branches. In 
October, of the same year, the “American Pomological Congress” assembled at New 
York under the auspicies of the American Institute. This was a large meeting— 
some twelve States were represented by the most intelligent and active cultivators in 
the Union, The display of fruits was magnificent, and the proceedings passed off to 
the entire satisfaction of all who were present or participated in them. Here we had 
two societies, each claiming to be national in their scope and purposes, and both 
well organized, 

Next year (1849), the Buffalo organization met at Syracuse, and there adopted the 
title, “North American Pomological Society.” This meeting was well attended, and 
the discussions of the session, together with the State and local reports presented to it, 
formed a very valuable pamphlet. At the close of that session, a committee with Dr. 
Wewnpe t of Albany, as Chairman, was appointed to confer with the American Pomo- 
logical Congress in regard to a union or consolidation. On the following month this 
latter society met in New York, and the union was there effected. Thenceforward we 
have had but one national organization —the “American Pomological Society.” It 
has held five sessions: two in New York, one in Cincinnati, one in Philadelphia, and 
one in Boston; and the next will be held in Rochester, in 1856. There is not at this 
day in the world an organization of this kind so efficient, or that extends its influence 
over so wide a range of territory as this. It has its committees and gathers its reports 
from the most northern limits of the United States to the shores of the Pacific. 

Besides this great national society, we have others of a nearly local or sectional 
character; such, for instance, as the Society of Ohio; the Northwest, embracing Illinois, 
lowa, &c.; and the Wisconsin Society. All are powerful auxiliaries, and are really exert- 
ing a great influence. Confining their investigations to sections or territories having 
nearly similar climates, and where culture is influenced by the same causes, they are 
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FRUITS RECOMMENDED BY POMOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


able to enter into greater detail than the national society can. Thus we see the 
Northwest and Ohio Societies discuss the comparative merits of different modes of 
propagation, the influence of certain soils or particular varieties, comparative success 
of budding at various seasons, &c. We therefore desire to encourage the organization 
of local and sectional societies of this kind. Every State should have one, and every 
district of a State even, where a sufficient difference of climate and soils exists to give 
it a peculiar character. Horticultural Societies are too general in their purposes to be 
efficient in collecting pomological information. Such a Society as that of Massachu- 
setts or Pennsylvania can accomplish much, because they have ample means; yet even 
these seldom do more than offer premiums for particular objects, they do not induce 
investigations over the whole State. The influence of small, local Horticultural Soci- 
eties is generally limited to the towns or villages in which they are located. Socie- 
ties formed for the sole purpose of advancing fruit culture can operate effectually with- 
out great loss of time in exhibitions; they can have a common center to which speci- 
mens, reports, d&c., can at all times be transmitted, and the work can go on through 
the members and committees at all seasons and every day in the year. It is very plain 
that these local Societies will be more thorough in their work than State Committees 
of the National Society can be. 

All these societies will be so many aids to the National Society, and will enable it 
to carry forward its great plans with much greater rapidity, and will render them infi- 
nitely more reliable. So far we apprehend that our State reports have been too local 
and have not conveyed an accurate idea of the whole territory represented. With the 
codperation of local societies, this evil would be obviated. 

The information which has already been collected within the spaee of seven years, 
is of great value to all classes of cultivators. So far the investigations have been 
chiefly directed to ascertain the best varieties,— the discussions of our National Society 
have scarcely touched upon anything else. But this is one of the most important 
points, and it is well to give it early attention. When the question is asked, What are 
the most popular varieties of fruits under culture in the United States? are we able to 
return a tolerably accurate reply? In our last number we gave a list of the most 
popular varieties in Illinois, lowa, &c., according to the reports of the Northwest Asso- 
ciation, and also a list recommended for Ohio by the Ohio Society. Now we have 
examined all the reports that have appeared, and have made out the following list. 
To each variety we have affixed the States in which they have been recommended by 
fruit committees, and we enumerate those only which have been recommended by at 
least three States, our object being to make a list of such as have proved successful 
over a wide area, We had this arrangement prepared for our own information and 
convenience, and we believe that as a table of reference it will be found valuable to 
all who are engaged in fruit culture, or who are collecting information on that subject: 


APPLES. 


Baldwin—New York, Del., N. J., Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Ohio, Missouri, Ill. 
Roxbury Russe-—New York, N. J., Vermont, Maine, Mich., Ohio, Missouri, Ind., Ill. 
Northern Spy—New York, New Jersey, Vermont, Maine. 

Rhode Island Greening—N. Y., Penn., N.J., Vt., Maine, Mich., Iowa, Ohio, Ind., Ill. 
Swaar—New York, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois. 
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Esopus Spiteenburg—New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, N. IL, Mich., Ohio, Mo., Ill. 

Early Harcvest—New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vermont, New Hampshire, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, Delaware, Michigan, Iowa. 

Sweet Bough—New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Maine, Illinois, Delaware, New Jer- 
sey, Virginia, Missouri, Indiana, New Hampshire, Ohio. 

Summer Rose—New York, Pennsylvania, Del., New Jersey, Ohio, Missouri, Illinois. 

Fall Pippin—New York, Penn., Del., New Jersey, Mich., Virginia, Ohio, Missouri, Ill. 

Belmont—New York, Michigan, Ohio. 

Hubbardson Nonsuch—New York, New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, Maine. 

Golden Sweet—New York, Maine, Missouri. 

Red Astracan—New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Iowa, Ohio, Missouri, Ill. 

Jonathan—New York, Ohio, Missouri. 

Early Strawberry—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio. 

Danver’s Winter Sweet—New York, Delaware, Vermont, Massachusetts, Maine, Ohio. 

William’s Favorite—New York, New Hampshire, Maine. 

American Summer Pearmain—New York, Delaware, Illinois. 

Summer Queen—New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois. 

Maiden’s Blush—New York, Delaware, New Jersey, Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois. 

Porter—New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Maine, Ohio, Missouri. 

Gravenstein—New York, New Jersey, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Ohio. 

Vanderrere—New York, Maine, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois. 

Yeliow Bellflower—New York, Penn., Del., N.J., Vt., Mich., lowa, Va., O., Mo., Ia., Ill. 

Fameuse—New York, New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, Maine, Illinois. 

Newtown Pippin—New York, Del., N. J., Mich., Iowa, Va., Ohio, Missouri, Ind. Ill. 

Rambo—New York, Penn., Delaware, Mich., lowa, Ohio., Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, 

Smokehouse—Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, Indiana. 

Fallenwalden—Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio. 

Golden Russet—Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Ohio, Mlinois. 

Winesap—Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, Ohio, Ilinoia, 

White Bellflower—Pennsylvania, Missouri, Illinois. 

Holland Pippin—Michigan, Missouri, Indiana. 

Rawle’s Janet—Iowa, Virginia, Illinois. 

Lady Apple—Delaware, Ohio, Missouri. 


PEARS. 


Bloodgood—Conn., Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, Penn., Georgia, Ohio, Mississippi. 
Doyenné @ Eté—Conn., New Jersey, New York, Maine, Mass., Ohio, Indiana, Mississippi. 
Tyson—Conn., New Jersey, Penn., New York, Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio, Mississippi. 
Dearborn’s Seedling—Conn., Vermont, N. J., Del., Penn., N. Y., Maine, Geo., Ohio. 
Julienne—Conn., Delaware, Penn., South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Mississippi. 
PBartlett—Conn., Vermont, N. J., Del., Penn., N. Y., Maine, Geo., Iowa, Ohio, Mo., Ind. 
Beurré Bose—Conn., Vermont, New Jersey, New York, Maine, Indiana, Mississippi. 
Beurré Diel—Conn., New Jersey, New York, Georgia, Obio, Missouri, Mississippi. 
Golden Beurré of Bilboa—Connecticut, New Jersey, Maine, Georgia, Mississippi. 
Flemish Beauty—Conn., Vermont, New Jersey, New York, Maine, Georgia, Ohio, Miss. 
Louise Bonne de Jersey—Conn., Vt., N.J., Del., Pa., N. Y., Me., Mass., Geo., O., Ia., Miss. 
Fondante @ Automne—Conn., New Jersey, Penn., New York, Mass., Geo., Ind., Miss. 
Seckel—Conn., Vermont, N. J., Del., Penn., N. Y., 8. C., Geo., Ohio, Mo., Ind., Miss, 
Van Mons Leon le Clere—Connecticut, New York, Georgia. 

Duchesse @ Angouleme—Conn., N. J., Del., N. Y., Maine, 8. C., Geo., O., Mo., Ind., Miss. 
Beurre @ Aremberg—Conn., Vermont, New Jersey, Del., New York, Maine, Ohio, 
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Vicar of Winkjfield—Conn., Vermont, New Jersey, Del., Mass., Maine, Indiana. 

Winter Nelis—Conn., Vermont, N. J., Del., Penn., N. Y., Maine, Geo., Ohio, Ind., Miss. 

Madeleine—Conn., N. J., Del., Penn., N. Y., Geo., Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, Mississippi. 

Andrews—Conn., Vermont, New Jersey, New York, Mass., Georgia. 

Beurre Brown—Connecticut, New York, Georgia, Indiana. 

Elizabeth—Connecticut, New Jersey, Massachusetts. 

Heathcot—Connecticut, Vermont, Maine, Ohio, 

Beurre Goubault—Connecticut, New Jersey, Mississippi. 

Beurre @ Amalis—Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Georgia, Mississippi. 

Onondaga—Connecticut, New York, Ohio. 

Marie Louise—Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, Maine, Georgia, Ohio, Mississippi. 

Duchesse d’ Orleans—Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts. 

Napoleon—Connecticut, New York, Maine, Ohio, Missouri. 

St. Ghislain—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maine, Georgia, Ohio. 

Frederick of Wirtemburg—Connecticut, New York, Maine, Georgia, Ohio. 
Trbaniste—Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri. 

Easter Beurre—Conn., New Jersey, Delaware, New York, Georgia, Ohio, Indiana. 

Beurre Giffard—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maine, Indiana, Mississippi. 

Doyenne Boussock—Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts. 

Dix—Connecticut, New York, Georgia, Ohio, Mississippi. 

Paradise @ Automne—Connecticut, New York, Massachusetts. 

White Doyenne—Conn., Vermont, N. Y., Maine, 8. C., Geo., Ohio., Mo., Miss., Penn., IU. 

Glout Morceau—Conn., Vermont, N. J., Del., N. Y., Maine, Geo., Indiana, Mississippi. 

Passe Culmar—Conn., New York, Maine, Georgia, Mississippi. 

Rostiezer—V ermont, New Jersey, New York, Maine, Mass., Indiana, Mississippi. 

Beurre @ Anjou—New Jersey, Delaware, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 

Lawrence—New Jersey, Massachusetts, Ohio. 

Washington—New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio. 

Brandywine—Delaware, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Mississippi. 

Doyenne Gris—Pennsylvania, Georgia, Mississippi. 

Steven’s Genesee—New York, Georgia, Ohio. 

Fulton—New York, Maine, Massachusetts, South Carolina. 

Bugfum—New York, Maine, Massachusetts. 


PEACHES. 
RECOMMENDED BY AT LEAST TWO STATES. 


Yellow Alberge—Ohio, New York. 

Early Tillotson—Ohio, Georgia, New York, New Jersey. 

Morris’ Red Rare Ripe—Ohio, Missouri. 

Early York—Ohio, Missouri, Georgia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York. 
Malta—Ohio, Georgia. 

Earlg Ann—Ohio, New York. 

Red Rare Ripe—Ohio, Georgia, New Jersey, New York 

Yellow Rare Ripe—Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. 

George IV.—Ohio, Georgia, New Jersey, New York. 

Grosse Mignonne—Ohio, Missouri, Georgia, New York. 

Late Heath Cling—Ohio, New Jersey, Kentucky, Missouri, Georgia. 
Coolidge’s Favorite—Ohio, New York, Massachusetis, 

Late Admirable—Ohio, Georgia, Missouri. 

Crawford's Early—Ohio, Missouri, Georgia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York. 
Crawford's Late—Ohio, Georgia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York. 
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Morris’ White—Ohio, Missouri, Georgia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
New York Rare Ripe—Ohio, New Jersey. 

Troth’s Early—Missouri, New Jersey. 

Early Newington—Missouri, New Jersey. 

Lemon Cling—Missouri, Georgia, New York. 

Old Mixon Free—Georgia, New Jersey, New York, Ohio. 

Royal George—Georgia, New York. 

Tippecanoe—Georgia, New Jersey. 

Large Early York—New Jersey, New York. 

Red Cheek Melocoton—New Jersey, New York. 


PLUMS. 
RECOMMENDED BY AT LEAST TWO STATES, 


Green Gage—New York, Conn., New Jersey, Delaware, Penn., Maine, Georgia, Ohio. 
Jefferson—New York, Connecticut, Maine, Georgia, Ohio. 

Lawrence's Favorite—New York, Pennsylvania, Maine, Georgia. 

Purple Gage—New York, Maine. 

Bleecker’s Gage—New York, Connecticut, Maine, Ohio. 

Coe’s Golden Drop—New York, New Jersey, Georgia, Ohio. 

Columbia—New York, Maine. 

Drap @ Or—New York, New Jersey, Maine, Ohio. 

Huling’s Superb—New York, Georgia, Ohio. 

Imperial Gage—New York, Connecticut, Maine, Georgia. 

Smith’s Orleans—New York, Conn., New Hampshire, New Jersey, Maine, Geo., Ohio. 
Washington—New York, Conn., New Hampshire, New Jersey, Maine, Georgia, Ohio. 
Frost Gage—New York, Connecticut, Maine, Georgia. 

Emerald Drop—New York, Connecticut. 

Reine Claude de Bavay—New York, Maine. 

Yellow Magnum Bonum—New York, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Maine. 

Yellow Gage—New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio. 

Lombard—Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maine. 

Bingham—New Hampshire, Georgia. 

Duane’s Purple—New York, Qhio. 


CHERRIES. 

RECOMMENDED BY AT LEAST THREE STATES. 
Bellede Choisy—New York, Conn , New Jersey, Maine, Ohio, Indiana, Mass. 
Black Eagle—New York, Conn., New Hampshire, Penn., Maine, Mich., Ohio, Missouri. 
Black Tartarian—New York, Conn., N. J., Del., C. W., Mich., Ohio, Mo., Ind., Miss. 
Bigarreau (Yellow Spanish)—N. Y., N. J., Del., O., Mo,, Ind., N. H., Mich., Miss. 
Downer’s Late—New York, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Maine, Ohio, Mississippi. 
Elton—New York, Conn., New Jersey, Del., Penn., Maine, C. W., Mich., Ohio, Mo. 
Knight's Early Black—New York, New Jersey, Ohio. 
Napoleon Bigarreau—New York, Connecticut, Michigan, Ohio, Missouri, Mississippi. 
Belle Magnifique—New York, Pennsylvania, Canada West. 
May Duke—New York, Conn., N. H., N. J., Del., Maine, Mich., Geo., Ohio, Ind., Miss. 
White Bigarreaw—New York, Conn., New Hampshire, Del., Mich., Ohio, Mississippi. 
Black Heart—New York, Delaware, Michigan, Ohio, Missouri. 
Early Purple Guigne—New York, Mississippi, New Jersey, Canada West. 
English Morello—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Georgia, Missouri. 
Kentish Morello—Connecticut, Maine, New Jersey, Georgia, Indiana. 
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Honey Heart—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts. 

Coe’s Transparent—Connecticut, New Jersey, Massachusetts. 
Gov. Wood—Massachusetts, Ohio, New York. 

American Amber—Michigan, Ohio, Missouri. 


APRICOTS. 
















Peach—Ohio, Mississippi, Georgia, New Jersey. 


Moorpark—Ohio, Mississippi, Georgia, New Jersey, New York. / 
Breda—Ohio, Mississippi, Georgia, New Jersey, New York. . 
Large Early—Ohio, Mississippi, New York. 


NECTARINES. 


Elruge—Ohio, New Jersey, Massachusetts, New York. 
Early Violet—Ohio, New Jersey, Massachusetts, New York, 







QUINCES. 






Orange Apple—Ohio, New Jersey, New York. 
Portugal—Ohio, New Jersey. 



























HARDY GRAPES, FOR OUT-DOOR CULTURE. 


Catawba—Ohio, Missouri, Iowa, Geo., C. W., Mass., Del., New Jersey, Conn. 

Isabella—Ohio, Mo., Iowa, Geo., Mich., C. W., Mass., Del., N. J., Vermont, Conn., 
Clinton—Michigan, Canada West. 
Bilsinboro—Delaware, New Jersey. 


CURRANTS. 


Red Dutch—New York, Delaware, Massachusetts, C. W., Missouri, Ohio. 
Knight’s Sweet Red—New York, New Jersey. 

White Dutch—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Mass., Canada West, Missouri, Ohio, 
White Grape—New York, Canada West. 

Black Naplee—New Jersey, Massachusetts, Canada West. 
May's Victoria—Massachusetts, New York, Canada West. 






e RASPBERRIES. 


Red Antwerp—New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Canada West, Mississippi, Ohio. 
White (or Yellow) Antwerp—New York, Canada West, New Jersey, Massachusetts. 
Fastoljf—New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ohio. 
Franconia—New York, Connecticut, Vermont, New Jersey, Maine, Massachusetts. 
Knevett’s Giant—New York, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio. 


STRAWBERRIES. 
Hovey’s Seedling—O., Miss., Ind., Mo., ©. W., Mass., Maine, Del., N. J., Conn., N.Y. 
Jowa—Ohio, Missouri. 

Mc Avoy’s Superior—Ohio, Indiana. 

Hudson—Ohio, Canada West, New York. 

Jenney’s Seedling—Ohio, Maine, Connecticut, New York. 

Burr's New Pine—Ohio, Missouri, Canada West, New York. * 
Black Prince—Mississippi, Canada West, New York. 

Large Early Scarlet—Mississippi, Missouri, C. W., N. Y., Mass., Maine, Delaware. 
Boston Pine—Indiana, Maine, Connecticut, New York. 
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Biographical Sketches of Distinguished American Horticulturists, 


MARSHALL PINCKNEY WILDER, or Dorcngster, Mass. 


Few men enjoy a more desirable and extensive fame than the subject of this narrative. 
For a long course of years, he has been favorably known on both sides of the Atlantic, 
on account of his zealous and persevering efforts to promote pomology and the rural 
arts. His indefatigable labors, aside from his mercantile pursuits, have contributed 
largely for the advancement of American horticulture and agriculture. For many of 
the facts in this article, we acknowledge our indebtedness to biographical sketches, 
recently published in the American Portrait Gallery, and in the Merchants’ Magazine. 

Marsnatt Pinckney Wiper was born September 22, 1798, in Rindge, N. HL, a 
town which has given many worthy citizens to the republic, and many devoted disci- 
ples to the church. Among these may be noticed Rev. Eowarp Payson, D. D., of 
Portland, Me., whose praise is in all our churches; Hon. Appison Garpyer, of Roch- 
ester, late Lieutenant Governor, and at present Judge of the Supreme Court; and Hon. 
Georce P. Barker, recently Attorney General, of New York; al! nurtured in the same 
district school with Mr. Witper; all consecrated at the same baptismal fount. This 
town is situated in Cheshire County, twenty miles south-east of Keene. 

IIe was the eldest of ten children. lis father, Samver Loca Wiper, Esq., who 
derived his christian name from an uncle, one of the Presidents of Harvard College, 
vas a wofthy merchant and farmer, who, in boyhood, moved to that place from Lan- 
caster, Mass.,* and who has there been honored with many municipal and State offices, 
and still lives in a green old age. Ilis paternal ancestors performed valuable services 
in the suppression of Suay’s insurrection, in the Indian and Revolutionary wars, and in 
the formation of the American government. “Of all the ancient Lancaster families,” 
says the Worcester Magazine,t “there is no one that has sustained so many important 
offices as that of the WixpeErs.” 

His mother was Mrs, Anna Saerwin Wiper, a lady of good natural endowments, 
nervous temperment, lively imagination, quick sensibility, and devoted piety. She was 
passionately fond of rural life; and early took him with her into the garden to dress 
and keep it. There she infused into him the spirit, and nurtured in him the taste which 
has subsequently honored her memory and distinguished her first-born. Nor did she 
neglect his intellectual, moral, and religious culture. In all these, she was a help 
meet to her husband. 

Having given their son the advantages of the district school, his parents sent him, at 
the age of twelve years, to the Academy in New Ipswich, in the hope that he might 
seck a public education, and prepare for one of the learned professions. But he pre 
ferred more active life; and after a period spent in this institution, and under a classical 
teacher at home, a period during which he nearly completed his preparation for admis- 
sion to college, they gave him his choice to continue his studies, to enter the store with 
his father, or to labor on the farm, 

Of these three pursuits, he at once relinquished the idea of professional life; and 


* Book of the Lockes, pp. 31, 99, 19% + Vol. ii, p. 45. 
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after considerable deliberation between mercantile business and agriculture, he chose 
the latter. But he had not been long occupied therein, when his father’s business 
demanded his services in the store; and he reversed his decision, and resolved to be a 
merchant. His father assigned him the plece of the youngest apprentice, with the 
promise of advancement as he grew in age and wisdom. This was a severe trial to his 
youthful ambition. But it was necessary, in order to give him a thorough knowledge 
of business, to form in him a habit of endurance and perseverance, to qualify him to take 
a leading part in a large mercantile establishment, and to make him the arbiter of his 
own fortune. Jumiliating as this assignment may have been to his pride, yet it explo- 
ded his boyish and anti-republican theories of distinction by birth and ancestry of inher- 
iting rather than earning a fortune, and of accidental and favorable turns of fortune 
which have no enduring subjective basis, and which therefore the storms and the flood 
carry away. 

Having served his apprenticeship under the watchful eye and the approving smile of 
his father, formed a good character, the best part of a young man’s capital, and obtained 
his majority. In 1820 he was admitted junior partner in the firm, which was denomi- 
nated “Samuet L, Witper & Soy,” and which from that time to 1825 transacted an 
extensive and profitable business. During a part of that period, he acted as post mas- 
ter in the town. 

On the last evening of the year 1820, he married Miss Tryenoso Jewert, daughter 
of Dr. Srepuen Jewett, of that place, an amiable and intelligent lady, by whom he had 
six children, and who died suddenly, August 1, 1831.* By a second marriage, August 
29, 1833, he was united to Miss Assy Baker, of Franklin, Mass. daughter of Captain 
Davin Baker, an accomplished and devoted lady, by whom he had six chiMren, and 
who died of consumption April 4th, 1854. Of his twelve children, seven still survive 
to mourn with him over the afflictions which have so often interrupted the family circle 
and overwhelmed them with sorrow. 


Colonel Wixper naturally partakes of that military passion which distinguished his 
ancestors. This was early developed. When he was but eighteen years of age, he 
received an appointment in the staff of the twelfth regiment of N. H. Militia. When 
he was twenty-one, he received a commission as Adjutant in the same body, an office 
which he soon resigned to take the command of the Rindge Light Infantry. This 
company he did much toward raising and equiping in the best military style. After 
two years, he was elected Lieutenant Colonel; and the next year, at the age of twenty- 
five, Colonel of the regiment. The latter of these offices he resigned at the close of 
the year on account of his removal to Boston, being then in the line of rapid promo- 
tion. In the city of his adoption, he joined the ancient and honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, which consists of commissioned officers either in actual service, or whose term has 
expired, and of which he is still a member. 


Mr. Wixper’s business and military offices in his native State made him favorably and 
extensively known there, and secured him a large number of valuable customers in Bos- 
ton, where he transferred his business and family in 1825. At present his firm is Parker, 
Wier & Co., one of the mostractive, responsible, and respectable commission houses 


* Book of the Lockes, pp. 108, 193, 
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in that city, owning and doing the business of a large number of cotton and woolen 
mills in different parts of New England. 

In this extensive mercantile house, Mr. Wixper is one of the senior partners, 
acquainted with all the branches of the business, and ready to coéperate with the mem- 
bers of the firm, but of late years specially devoted to its financial department. 

He speedily took rank among the merchants of Boston, and was tendered various 
offices in its monetary institutions. He has been a Director in the Hamilton Bank and 
National Insurance Company for more than twenty years; and also in the New Eng- 
land Life Insurance Company, and other kindred institutions. The Boston Atlas, in 
1851, says, “Mr. Witper has for nearly thirty years been one of those ‘solid men of 
Boston’ — we mean one of those enterprising, public spirited, and upright merchants, 
whose virtues have a practical existence, benefiting and ennobling the community of 
which they are members. But though engaged in the mercantile profession, he has 
devoted much time to the pure and elevating pursuits of horticulture and agriculture. 
His name, as the zealous patron and promoter of the noblest of sciences, will fill a 
luminous page in the history of human progress and improvement—a page that will 
suffer no detriment by the lapse of years, and which will have its interpreter on every 
hill side and in every valley where rural taste and refinement are found.” 

If you would see him at his private desk, call on him at his place of business in the 
city. If you inquire after Mr. Witper, you will be conducted to his private counting 
room, at one corner of which, by the window, sits the subject of our narrative. 
Observe the books and pamphlets in his favorite departments of thought and action on 
your left, and the files of papers on your right. Look at his desk—what a quantity 
of letters to be read, their contents noted, and answers rendered! Read his memoran- 
dum of business to be transacted for the day—enough, you imagine, to employ half a 
dozen men. He is intensely occupied; but he catches the first sound of your voice, 
and rises to greet you in as cordial a manner as if you were his familiar friend, and he 
had been long expecting you. After mutual salutations, and when you are seated, you 
feel as much at home as if you were in your own dwelling. If he is too intent on 
business to devote to you the time and attention which you desire, he frankly avows 
the fact, and asks you to postpone the subject of your interview to a specified hour. 
At the time appointed you find that his business has been disposed of; his letters 
answered; and that he is in readiness to resume your subject, and to devote to it 
requisite time and attention. It relates, we will suppose, to a branch of horticulture. 
His habit of conversation you find free and unreserved. He communicates with ease 
and affability the results of his reading, observation, and ripe experience. 

When you have accomplished the object of your mission and taken your departure, 
reflection suggests the inquiry how‘a gentleman engaged in a mercantile business so 
extensive, can have acquired a fund of information so varied and extensive, a know- 
ledge so profound of the sciences of horticulture, agriculture, and kindred aris. A 
more familiar acquaintance with Mr. Witper’s natural endowments and private habits, 
discloses the manner in which he has been enabled to make so extensive attainments, 
and to pursue objects so various. 


The sudden death of his first wife led him to seek the retirement of the country, 
where he could gratify his native taste for rural life. He purchased and moved into 
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his present residence in June, 1832. It is the first house in Dorchester, on Washing- 
ton Street, leading from the Main Street, in Roxbury, to the Old South Church, in the 
former town. His place is called Hawthorn Grove, and is the next residence south of 
Grove Hall. His dwelling stands back from the street, and is surrounded with grate- 
ful shades in variety. His gardens, extensive nurseries, and green-houses, rank among 
the best furnished in the country. All his buildings are tasteful and convenient. His 
fruit room, which gives him the control of the temperature, of the air and light, is con- 
structed upon scientific and original principles, and enables him to regulate, at pleasure, 
the ripening process. His grounds are tastefully laid out and adorned; his nurseries, 
which cover about ten acres, contain many thousands of young fruit trees, particularly 
the Pear. For the last species of fruit his grounds are as distinguished as his green- 
houses are for the best varieties and the most extensive collection of Camellias. 

Ilis library of well selected, rare and valuable works on his favorite arts of horticul- 
ture and agriculture, affords evidence of a well cultivated mind, and of a habit of 
thorough investigation and study. 

Blessed by nature with quick perceptive faculties, and with unusual versatility of 
mind, he acquires with ease and rapidity; and being of a practical turn, he readily and 
and wisely appropriates his knowledge to his daily pursuits. He is a rigid economist 
of time, and a strict adherent to system. The early hour of morning he devotes to the 
planning of the labors of the day. This prepares him to give wise direction to the 
workmen when they are ready for their employments. After breakfast and family 
duties, he goes forth to see that each man is at his post, to drop a word of encourage- 
ment to the industrious and faithful, and by his own example to encourage and instruct 
them, now training a vine or giving a finishing touch to a boquet, then wielding the 
spade or the pruning knife, hybridizing a Camellia, planting a tree, inserting a bud, 
sketching a flower, or gathering the first fruit of a new variety of Pear for subsequent 
study, delineation, and description. At ten o'clock, or thereabout, he doffs his garden 
robes, and is attired —in his carriage— and on his way to Boston, where the remain- 
der of the day is devoted to his mercantile business. The evening*he devotes to study, 
This system he has steadily pursued for a long course of years; and in his strict adhe- 
rence to it lies the secret of his success, and of his elevation to the distinguished posi- 
tion which he holds as a merchant, a horticulturist, and an agriculturist. 


In the early history of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, we find him honora- 
bly associated with the lamented Dearsory, Putney, CoLeman, Fessenpen, Lowe t, 
Mannixa, Perxtys, Story, Evererr, Wesster, and others of fair fame who still live. 
The object of this association was the promotion of horticulture. As instruments in 
their favorite work, its members early contemplated the publication of its transactions, 
the formation of a library, exhibitions of fruits and flowers, an experimental garden, 
and a rural cemetery. Of these objects the two latter were sought by the purchase of 
Mount Auburn, for a garden and cemetery; the ground for this Pére La Chaise of 
America was bought, laid out, consecrated, and the sale of lots commenced in 1831. 
But the proprietors, many of them, felt but little interest in horticulture. They valued 
chiefly the liberty of free access to the grounds of the cemetery, and the exclusive title 
to their respective family lots and tombs. Their interest in Mount Auburn was so dis- 
tinct from the commanding object of the Horticultural Society, that with such of its 
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members as were more closely allied to them in taste, they sought to form a separate 
organization. The subject was discussed, and at the motion of Mr. Witper, was 
referred to a joint committee, of which Judge Srory was Chairman. Mr. WitpeR was 
also a leading member. The committee made many unsuccessful attempts to agree 
upon the terms on which the society should transfer to the proprietors of the Cemetery 
the exclusive title to its grounds and appurtenances, and to the fund which had been 
created and would be increased by the sale of lots. 

To Mr. Wixper’s foresight is to be accorded the honor of suggesting the resolutions 
which harmonized these conflicting interests, by providing that one fourth part of the 
gross proceeds from the annual sale of lots, after abating certain expenses, should be 
paid, year by year, to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. The adoption of this 
resolution, in 1835, has proved highly beneficial to both organizations. It has brought 
a large sum into the treasury of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for the 
enlargement of its library, for the erection of its Hall in School Street, and for the 
encouragement of cultivators by premiums. It has enabled the Cemetery Association 
to prosecute its object with more energy and singleness of purpose, to adorn its grounds, 
and to erect its beautiful Temple and Observatory. 

Five years from the date of this transaction, Mr. Wiper was elected President of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, an office which he held for eight years, and the duties 
of which he discharged with distinguished ability and success. During his administra- 
tion, its number of members, its library and funds increased, and it erected its commo- 
dious Horticultural Hall—at the laying of the corner-stone and the dedication of 


which he delivered appropriate addresses reported in its transactions and in the journals 


of that date. Its triennal festivals ranked among the most popular gala-days in that 
metropolis, assembling from city and country, persons of all professions, and of both 
sexes in the “Old Cradle of Liberty,” and crowding it to its utmost capacity. Taste- 
fully decorated on these occasions, it seemed like the temples of Flora and Pomona, 
where these goddesses vied with each other for supreme control over their devotees. 
These occasions will long be remembered for their luxurious entertainments, and: for 
their soul-stirring addresses from Wesster, Everett, and other chief masters of elo- 
quence. Mr. Witper’s speeches and sentiments at these festivals evince a perfect self- 
control, and a delicate sense of propriety and practical wisdom which characterize him, 
and admirably qualify him for a presiding officer. When he retired from the Presi- 
dency of that society, its members expressed their sense of obligation for his long and 
valuable services by a vote of thanks, which they accompanied with an elegant silver 
service. Both before and since that period, he has contributed largely for the advance- 
ment of pomology, by the annual importation of fruit trees from the chief European 
cultivators, by the encouragement of nurserymen, by the cultivation of trees and plants 
in variety in his own grounds, by his extensive correspondence with fruit growers, and 
by his addresses and communications devoted to this interest. His skill and success in 
the cultivation of fruits and flowers is well known, particularly of the Pear, of which 
he has exhibited, at one show, more than three hundred varieties, and also of the 
Camellia, of which he has raised several superb seedlings. Of these, Camellia Wil- 
derii and Camellia Mrs. Abby Wilder deservedly rank among the finest varieties of 
this queen of flowerg. 


Our readers are already aware of the prominent part which he ‘ook in the organi- 
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zation of the National Society of Fruit Growers, now the American Pomological Soci- 
ety, and of which he was elected President at its first meeting in the city of New York. 


At its session in Philadelphia, September, 1852, he delivered, by appointment, a most 
eloquent eulogy on the life, labors, and death of his intimate friend, Axprew Jackson 
Downie, the great rural architect and landscape gardener of America, who perished 
in the conflagration of the steamer Henry Clay, on the 28th of the preceding July, a 
gentleman who was an honor to his country, and was honored by her; and was dis- 
tinguished on both sides of the Atlantic for his numerous publications and valuable 
services. With him he had enjoyed a long, most cordial, and mature friendship; and 
he executed the trust in a manner which secured the commendation of that body and 
of a large assembly. The closing paragraph of that production we will quote as an 
illustration of the force of Mr. Wiiper’s diction, and the beauty of his style; 


Downtne is dead! Yet how littl of such men can perish! The clayey tenement may 
indeed fall and crumble; but to him who dwelt in it, a place is assigned in the firmament 
of American genius, far above the storms and convulsions of earth, in that clear upper sky, 
where he shall shine forever to illumine the path of intelligence, enterprise, and virtue, and 
henceforth to enkindke in the human mind a love of order, taste, and beauty. We rank 
him with those who start improvements which advance ages after they are dead, and who 
are justly entitled to the consideration and gratitude of mankind. Wasnineron and his 
ilustrious associates are dead; but the liberty which they achieved still lives and marches 
in triumph and glory through the earth. Franxiin is dead; but the spark which his 
miraculous wand drew from heaven speaks with tongues of fire, and electrifies the globe. 
Futron is dead; but he awoke the spirit of invention which turns the machinery of man 
—aye, he awoke also the genius of navigation — 

‘And heaven inspired 


To love of useful glory, roused mankind, 
And in unbounded commerce mixed the world.’ 


Downtne also is dead; but the principles of artistic propriety and ornament, of rural econ- 
omy and domestic comfort, which he revealed, await a more full and perfect development; 
and as they advance toward their glorious consummation, grateful millions will honor and 
cherish his name. His memory shall live forever, 


Mr. Witper is now President of this National Society for the third biennial term. 
At its recent meeting in Boston, September last, he delivered an address which evinced 
a thorough acquaintance with the object it seeks to promote, and of which some account 
has already been given to our readers. This address embodies a great amount of 
experience, and of scientific and practical knowledge, and will richly reward those who 
diligently study it and reduce its principles to practice. 

During its session, which continued for three days, Mr. WitpEr gave a splendid 
levee to the members of the Society; about one hundred and fifty were present, 
including His Excellency the Governor, His Honor the Mayor, and other distinguished 
guests. At the close of the session, Hon, Mr. Benson, M. C. from Maine, proposed 
the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Society are most cordially presented to the President, 
Hon. Marsuaty P. Wiiper, for the prompt, able, and impartial manner in which he has 
presided over its deliberations; and we hereby assure him that the members will long 
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cherish a lively recollection of the pleasure enjoyed at his bountiful and brilliant festive 
entertainment with which he complimented the Society. 


Mr. Lives of Connecticut, said he was unwilling that this resolution should pass with 
a silent vote. It was due to the gentleman who has presided over the discussions of 
the Society with so much dignity and ability. Me considered that the position in 
pomology which the President had reached, conferred more honor upon him than the 
Presidency of the United States could do. A gentleman who confers such immense 
benefits upon the whole country—he might say the world —as Hon. Mr. Witper 
does, is entitled to distinguished honors. He hoped this resolution would be passed by 
a standing vote. Several other gentlemen offered remarks in the highest degree com- 
plimentary. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, every delegate rising in his seat. 

This Society has already accomplished much, and promises to do still more to 
improve and perfect the fruits of the country. 

The prominent part which Mr. Wixper has been called to take, for many years, in 
enterprises and associations for the promotion of horticulture, well qualified him for a 
leader in efforts for the advancement of American agriculture. For years, with lively 
interest, he watehed the improvements made in the mechanic arts, in manufactures 
and commerce, and his desire kindled to witness in Massachusetts, and throughout the 
country, a corresponding progress in husbandry. 

In this noble cause, he commenced his efforts at home, where every reform should 
begin. He signed a call for a convention of husbandmen in Dedham, which resulted 
in the organization of the Norfolk County Agricultural Society, and of which he was 
elected President, an office which he still holds. At its first exhibition he delivered an 
oration, characterized by elegance and force, on agricultural education, in which he 
was nobly sustained by such men as Lrxcoty, Briggs, Wisturop, Quincy, Everett, 
Wesster, and others, who together constituted a galaxy of genius seldom witnessed. 
Many thousands were present, and the county was carried in favor of the cause by 
acclamation, 

This address was followed with speeches by the distinguished gentlemen above 
named, whose thrilling appeals swayed the assembled thousands, and awoke a new 
interest in agriculture. On this and subjects pertaining thereto, Mr. WitpER subse- 
quently addressed similar associations in the counties of Bristol, Hampshire, and Berk- 
shire, in Massachusetts, and also the State Society of New Hampshire. 

On the latter of these occasions he concluded in these patriotic words: 


“When I consider my country’s vast extent of territory, her agricultural resources, her 
thriving arts, and manufactures, her rapid growth in intelligence, wealth, and power, the 
hundred millions of human beings who will inhabit her at the close of the present cen- 
tury, I can but exclaim— my country, My country! glorious prospects are before thee! 
Union, wealth, and power; intelligence, virtue, and immortal renown!” 


These efforts were successful—they awoke a deeper and more general interest in 
the cause of agriculture, This appears in the appeals made in its behalf the next 
winter to the Agricultural Committee of the Legislature for govermental aid in its 
behalf. Mr. Witper was then President of the Senate. He presented the cause to 
the Legislature; and a bill was passed authorizing the Governor, with the concurrence 
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of the Executive Council of Massachusetts, to appoint a special board of commission- 
ers to examine the subject and to report to the next Legislature. Mr. Witper was 
appointed Chairman of this Board; and the next year he, in connection with the Rev. 
Dr. Hircencocs, then President of Amherst College, made an elaborate report, show- 
ing the advantages to European countries from their agricultural schools and colleges. 

In 1851, Mr. Wixper, with others, called a convention of delegates from local agri- 
cultural societies in the State, to meet them in the State House, in Boston, and of that 
body he was chosen President. This, with the preceding action, lead to the creation 
of a permanent Board of Agriculture by the Legislature, sustaining a similar relation 
to this industrial art as the Board of Education does to the system of common instruc- 
tion— having its own laws and secretary, and constituting a codrdinate branch of State 
government. Of this Board he has been a member fromthe beginning, and has taken 
a prominent part in all its deliberations and actions, It has a department in the Capi- 
tol, with a secretary, who superintends the farm connected with the State Reform 
School in Westborough, exerts a salutary influence upon the agriculture of the Com- 
monwealth, and promises to do still more for its advancement. 

Next he sought to extend this reformation through the country. He united with 
others in a call for a National Convention, composed of delegates from State Agricul- 
tural Societies, to meet in the city of Washington, on the 24th day of June, 1851, a 
call which was cheerfully responded to. The meeting was fully attended by persons 
from various parts of the country, and by members of Congress, the President of the 
United States and Heads of Departments, and resulted in the formation of the United 
States Agricultural Society. 

Having finished the business for which they had assembled, the members of the asso- 
ciation resolved upon a visit to the Executive, and invited their presiding officer to 
accompany and introduce them. They called upon President Firrmore and Danier 
Wensrer, Secretary of State, to each of whom he tendered their congratulations and 
whose aid he invoked in appropriate speeches, to which they responded. 

Of this Convention and also of the Society, Mr. Witper was chosen President. The 
latter office he has held for three years. At its first annual meeting, February 2, 1852, 
he delivered an address, in which he specified the objects of the Association and the 
means of accomplishing them. He presided at the first exhibition of the Society, 
which was restricted to that noble animal, the horse, and was held in Springfield, 
Mass., October, 1853. It was attended by twenty thousand people, and many thousand 
dollars were awarded in premiums. Never before were so many rare specimens of the 
different breeds of that noble animal brought together. The sight of them, mounted 
or driven in the vast amphitheatre, was truly a sublime spectacle, and the occasion was 


pronounced by the journals of the day one of the most imposing ever witnessed in 
America, 


At the festive board there were seated nearly two thousand persons, among whom 
were Hon, Ansot Lawrence, late Minister to England, Governor Seymour of New York, 
ex-Governor FLoyp, of Virginia, and.other distinguished guests. 

The next exhibition of this Society was held in Springfield, Ohio, October, 1854, and 
was confined to neat cattle. It was attended by thousands, from all sections of the 
Union, from the Canadas, and from England. Several thousand dollars were awarded 
in premiums, and the show of animals surpassed in quality any that had been previ- 
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ously witnessed. Mr. Witper delivered an address, and presided at the agricultural 
banquet, announcing with aptness and dignity a number of appropriate sentiments. 
To these, responses were offered by Hon. Mr. Campsett of Ohio, Cassius M. Cray of 
Kentucky, Governor Warcnrt of Indiana, the Presidents of State Agricultural Sociefies, 
and other gentlemen of distinction. Of his speech the papers remark: “He addressed 
the assembled host in dignified and eloquent style. He spoke, as may readily be 
imagined, cheered in heart, at the spirit manifested in the great cause of agriculture, 
by the hardy yeomanry who had come up hither, and joined in the pleasures as well as 
exercises of the occasion. His remarks were received with interruptions of applause, 
and demonstrations of great approbation.” This association is largely indebted to 
him for its progress and prosperity. 

Though he is emphatically a citizen of the whole country, truly American in senti- 
ment and feeling; yet he possesses strong local attachments, an ardent love to the 
State of his nativity and to that of his adoption. From the first he took an active part 
in the association called “The Sons of New Hampshire;” a society which consists of 
the male offspring of that State resident in Boston and vicinity, a society of which the 
fon. Daxien Wessrter was the first President, and Mr. Witper the second. One pre- 
sided at its first festival, the other at the second. On the former occasion, Mr. Witper, 
who answered for the Governor's Council, closes his speech with the following allusion 
to New Hampshire: 


“She has raised men — great men — and had she performed no other service, this alone 
were sufficient to associate her name with Sparta and Athens, in the history of mankind. 
Her Stark, to whom you have so happily alluded, Mr. President, was a modern Lronipas; 


and, among her orators (pointing to Mr. Wessrer), no one would hesitate to point out a 
DeMosTiENxEs.” 


Ile was a great admirer of Mr. Wesster, and when the great expounder of the 
Constitution died, there was no more sincere mourner than Mr. Witper. He noticed 
the melancholy event on four distinct public occassions. The first was on the 30th of 
November, 1852, the day of the celebration of the obsequies of Mr. Wensrer in Bos- 
ton, when at the head of many hundreds of the sons of New Hampshire, residents in 
that city and its suburbs, he received the Executive and Legislature of his native State, 


escorted them to the Capitol, and introduced them to the Executive and Legislature of 
Massachusetts, where he said: 


“A mighty one has fallen! Our elder brother, New Hampshire’s favorite son, is no 
more. All that was mortal of Danre~ Wesster, the great expounder of constitutional 
authority, and national rights, has been consigned to the bosom of his mother earth. The 
loss to us, to the country, and to the world, is irreparable. The whole nation mourns. 
Our city is hung in the drapery of woe, and the mourners go about the streets. 


The second was at the anniversary of the United States Agricultural Society in the 
city of Washington, February 2, 1853, when he thus introduced the subject: 


“The Marshfield farmer is numbered with the mighty dead. He was a farmer —the son 
of a farmer—and the noblest product of American soil.” 


And concluded with this beautiful apostrophe: 


“Yes sainted patriot! There, in those celestial fields, where the sickle of the Great 
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Reaper shall no more cut down the wise and the good, we hope at last to meet thee— 
there, in those pure realms, where the rainbow never fades, where thy brilliant star shall 
shine with pure effulgence, and where the high and glorious aapirations of thy soul shall 
be-forever realized.” 


The third was a meeting of the Sons of New Hampshire, October 1853, when he 
was elected to succeed Mr. Wesster, as President of that body: 


‘““My heart will never cease to raise in praise and thanksgiving to the Giver of all good 
for the immaculate mind of Wesster —a mind towering like the heaven-piercing summits 
of his native hills —but unlike them, never clouded. His intellect shone clear as the blue 
ethereal of the upper sky.” 


The fourth was at the second festival of that body in Boston, when having rendered 
a just tribute to the memory of Judge Woopsury, and others, whom death had 
removed from that brotherhood; and referring to his illustrious and lamented prede- 
cessor as President of the Association, he said: 


“Last, but not least, on the star-sprangled roll, is the name of Dante Werster, whose 
official relation to this body demands a grateful tribute to his memory. Who of us can 
forget his majestic form and mountain brow, as he then stood before us, the very imper- 
sonation of greatness and power— 


* Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm.’ 


And in view of the closing hour of his life, fringed with the rosy tints of a fairer to-mor- 
row, in view of his serenity of mind, his Christian resignation, and his hope of a glorious 
immortality --may we not add, with little modification, the other lines of this beautiful 
stanza — 
‘Though round his breast the rolling clouds were spread, 
Eternal sunshine settled on his head.’” 





Over the Norfolk County Agricultural Society, the United States Agricultural Soci- 
ety, and the American Pomological Society, Mr. Wixper still presides. He has also 
been honored with diplomas of membership in most of the American and European 
Horticultural Societies, and is the Commissioner of Pomology for the Belgian Govern- 
ment, in America. 

He is yet in the vigor of manhood, and on the flood tide of suecess. He has, we 
are informed, works in the course of preparation on his favorite arts, which promise to 
be of great value to the world. His numerous speeches and addresses, if collected and 
published in a uniform edition, would make a large and valuable volume. None have 
contributed more to promote American horticulture and agriculture. His affable, yet 
dignified manners, his appropriateness on all occasions, and his long and valuable ser- 
vices, render him a favorite with the common people, and also with the elite of society. 
He is now on life's meridian, and the public have elevated expectations from his future 
labors. Long may it be before his sun shall decline; and when it sets, may it go 
down shining in its strength. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


THE POMPONE OR DAISY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Tue Daisy Chrysanthemums continue to grow in favor; they now occupy a prominent 
position in the English and French autumnal shows. New varieties are brought out an- 
nually, chiefly by the French florists, as seeds ripen there much better than in England. 

Two years ago we gave a plate of colored drawings of seven varieties, forming a 
very beautiful boquet, and we have now the pleasure of offering another, not of the 
newest varieties, but of such as proved distinct, free growers, and profuse bloomers, 
taken from a collection of sixty sorts. 

Solfatare, Sacramento, and Appollon, are three supurb yellows, blooming in the 
greatest profusion, and resisting mildew, which is often severe upon the more delicate 
growers. 

La Vogue is a fine yellow, marked with crimson, 

Criterion — buff, marked with red. 

Asmodee — orange-red, 

Bernettianum — dark rosy-purple, quite distinct. 

Helen —deep rosy-purple. 

Valeda—cream-white. 

Modele — white. 

Grand Sultan—deep orange-red. 

Lais —very dark crimson. 

Bouquet Parfaite—rosy-purple, with a white center, quite distinct and pretty. 

La Roupe— reddish-buff. 

The following extract from the report of the London Horticultural Society’s exhibi- 
tion of November 7, 1854, will show the prize sorts there in 1854: 


“Of Chrysanthemums there were several beautiful exhibitions. The best was that fromm 
Mr. Rosrnson, gardener to J. Simpson, Esq , of Thames Bank, Pimlico. It consisted of 
the Pompones Drine, Model, Poudilette, Autumnum, Rose Pompone, Surprise, Solfatare, 
Delicatum, and a beautiful large-flowered yellow kind called Chevalier. These were 
dwarf, medium-sized, beautifully-flowered plants, and were awarded, as they well deserved, 
a Silver Knightian Medal. The next group in point of merit was furnished by Mr. 
Mockett, gardener to J. Atunutt, Esq., of Clapham. This consisted of Sacramento, 
Adonis, Surprise, Fenella, and Solfatare. A Banksian Medal was awarded. Messrs. 
Veriton also had a nice set of Pompone varieties, among which were large and beautifully 
flowered plants of Surprise, Delicatum, Le Naine, Bebe, Sacranento, and Model. Finally, 
Messrs. Cuanpier, of Vauxhall, furnished plants of the following: Model, Sacramento, 
Adonis, Argenteum, Ninon, Solfatare, Surprise, Hendersoni, Dupont de 0 Eure, a brown 
sort tipped with yellow, Gerelda, white with a brownish center and very pretty, Ranun- 
cule, and Bixio. The above were all finely in flower, and made, as might be expected, a 
grand display.” 


Hendersoni, which is mentioned in Cuaxpuer’s collection, is an early and very pro- 
fuse-flowering variety —quite a valuable acquisition. The color is pale yellow; form 
beautiful. We see that the French growers are making it a point to gain eacly- 
flowering sorts. Belle d Aoit is a pretty rose-colored, early sort. Surprise is another; 
white, tipped with blush. The following are mentioned among the best new ones: 
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“Pompones: Riguigui, deep plum color; Pluie d'Or, dwarf yellow; Doctor Duval, 
reddish chestnut; Madame Rousselon, delicate peach; Hector, dark orange buff; Counte 
Vigier, pale buff; Malle. Elkington, fine white; Rose Pompone, quilled pale lilac; Reine 
des Anemones, fine white; Consuolo, yellow; Berrol, sulphur, suffused with rose; John 
Salter, dark reddish orange; Brilliant, reddish scarlet; Bayardiere, buff, suffused with 
silvery markings; Rosita, blush lilac; Precoce, deep rose; Mon. Bijou, pale fawn, shaded 
with lilac. Hybrids, 7. ¢. crosses between the Pompones and large-flowered kinds: Mara- 
bout, fringed white; Cedo Nulli, white, with brown center, a pretty kind; Marceau, lilac- 
tipped white; Bernard de Rennes, dark fawn; Golden Drop, yellow Anemone-flowered 
sort; La Radieuse, rose with white center; Madame Passy, rose, shaded with lilac; 
Aurore Boreale, yellowish buff; Berthile, lilac bordered white. These in general have 
larger flowers than the Pompones.” 


TROPZOLUM PEREGRINUM AS A WINTER-FLOWERING PLANT. 
BY EDGAR SANDERS, GARDENER TO J. F. RATHBONE, ALBANY. 


Last year, I troubled you with a few remarks on the Tropeolum Lobbianum as a win- 
ter-flowering green-house climber, and now beg to add a few more on another of the 
same family—7Z. peregrinum, or Canary-Bird Flower, as it is commonlv called. Planted 
in the open ground during summer, neither of these lovely little gems flower to perfec- 
tion, and scarcely at all till towards fall, when winter soon stops that little. They both 
grow with extreme vigor, and form immense foliage in summer, while the flowers are 
scanty. In winter, the reverse takes place —leaves small, flowers abundant. The 7. 
Lobbianum is well known to flower splendidly during winter, but we do not remember 
having seen any notice of the other. From a trial this winter, we have every reason 
to believe it is scarcely inferior; and if so, as yellow is a scarce color during winter, it 
will form an acquisition. The two potted, and placed near a wall or other place, where 
they can have an abundance of light, and allowed to mingle together, would form an 
agreeable contrast in color and foliage, and both useful to cut from for boquets. 

Cuttings may be struck any time after mid-summer, so that strong healthy plants 
can be secured by fall, when they should be potted into 8-inch pots, using turfy loam and 
decayed manure—one-third of the latter to two of the former. A little sandy peat 
mixed with it will be found beneficial, as also some charcoal. But little attention will 
be requisite after, except regulating the shoots occasionally, and going over at least 
weekly to cut out all decayed leaves and flowers, which would otherwise soon become 
unsightly from their constantly becoming yellow. Plants raised from cuttings will be 
found to flower sooner, and more profusely than if from seed. 

The temperature of the house should not fall below 45° at any time, while 50° will 
be found to suit better—the flowers in a low temperature being much duller in color, 
and the plants growing less, do not produce so many of them. Water should be given 
liberally, whenever they require it; and when the plants have progressed sufficiently 
to fill the pots with roots, should be occasionally watered with liquid manure water. 
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EVERGREEN SHRUBS 


BY B. MUNN, LANDSCAPE GARDENER, NEW YORK. 



































Wuue I fully agree with “Iorricota” in his admiration of evergreens, as being 
indispensably requisite to the perfection of shrubbery plantations, I can assure him he 
is much mistaken in supposing that they receive but “little attention.” On the con- 
trary, it is a branch of my profession that has occupied a large share of study and 
experiment, with myself, at least, for a long time past. Well may you lament, Mr. 
Editor, over the “ veto” which the climate of the Northern and some of the Midland 
States presents to our enjoyment of the Hollies, Laurels, and Rhododendrons of Eng- 
land. Although the really hardy evergreens now available either in the nurseries or 
in their native habitat, are very limited, yet I have managed in a pretty extensive busi- 
ness to make shrubbery plantations, which certainly, whatever their artistic pretensions 
in other respects may be, do not present the “cheerless” aspect at this season which 
“Tforticoa” so justly regrets. The artist who is familiar with his subject can, un- 
doubtedly, with the materials at present available, create much of picturesque, or of 
graceful beauty even, for the winter scenery of the country residence. The Conifere 
must to a great extent be relied upon for the background of shrubberies of moderate 
width, and for the center of those which from their situation present a doukle face, or 
which may be viewed from either side. And much care and some experience is 
required so to place these species of evergreens as to admit of their being ultimately 
thinned out without detriment to the general effect. It is not possible to do more in a 
short paper than to allude to this very important branch of the subject. To reply to 
“Horricoxa’s” inquiry so far as regards evergreen shrubs which have been found 
sufficiently hardy for the latitude of New York and northward, I fear, (with the excep- 
tion of the Conifers, which, strictly speaking, are trees, although used to supply the 
want of shrubs), the number at present to be met with is very limited. You ask, I see, 
if the Hollies and Rhododendrons of Europe will not succeed. I much fear that for 
the purpose we are now discussing, I mean for general shrubbery plantation, the Hollies 
will not. I have seen some few specimens which have lived through a few winters 
near New York, but they remain so stunted and shabby that they are but miserable 
representatives of their noble relatives in England. I do not mean to say (and I see 
you name an example) that in particular situations the European Holly will not sue- 
ceed ; on the contrary, I have no doubt it will. But to do so, it should not be planted 
in the open ground until it is of size and strength to make a good strong growth the 
first year, (being planted immediately on the breaking up of the winter), and for the 
next two winters it should be slightly protected with straw (1) lightly thrown over it 
and fastened by strings, but not so covered as to prevent some light and air getting to 
the leaves. And beyond these precautions it should be planted in a northern aspect, 
but in a protected situation. (In such a situation I saw the other day a European 
Laurel, in Westchester county, N. Y., which has stood out near a house for three win- 
ters past without any covering). 

But although the European Holly must, I fear, be always scarce here, the American 
I. opaca, which is very beautiful, is neglected and forgotten. Why do not nurserymen 
raise this from seed, which they can collect in the woods, and grow it by the thousand? 
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I have inquired for it at numberless nurseries without ever finding more than a stray 
plant or two. And I can only say, if this meets the eye of any one who has a stock 
for sale, I think he will find me a good customer. 

Rhododendrons you are quite right in supposing may be introduced with much 
advantage. Mr. Saunpers, I remember, in a recent number of the Horticulturist, 
gave some excellent advice upon planting the native varieties; and where they fail, 
(as I have heard some persons allege they often do), the circumstance is to be (gener- 
ally) attributed to the want of a little more knowledge in the planter of the laws of 
vegetable physiology ; some of which can not be disregarded with impunity. 

The glorious Kalmia latifolia of this country, so little esteemed because so common, 
is in itself a host, if properly used. Perhaps with the exception of the Camellia and 
Rhododendron, it is not too much to say that it is the most beautiful of flowering 
evergreens indigenous to the temperate zone. 

With regard to the hybrid varieties of Rhododendron which have multiplied so 
largely in Europe of late years, theré is little doubt that many of them will be found 
eligible for our purpose here (2); but the misfortune is that these can only be intro- 
duced very gradually ; the price and the comparatively slow rate at which they can be 
propagated, forbidding their rapid introduction except for the purpose of experiments. 
With this latter view, the efforts of Messrs. Parsons & Co., the well known firm at 
Flushing, L. I, deserve mention, for they have succeeded in wintering in their open 
grounds several of the newer kinds, and a visit to them in May and June will well 
repay the admirer of one of the most gorgeous families of shrubs. The Himalaya 
varieties of the Rhododendron, which Dr. Hooxer has introduced recently, are also 
now to be met with at some of the largest nurseries; and as some of them produce 
seeds freely, it will not be difficult to test their capacity to flourish here. I am not, 
however, sanguine as to their doing well; for although the altitude of their native 
habitat would indicate their enduring the rigors of this winter, it is doubtful whether 
the absence of the excessive moisture which is a leading characteristic of the Sikkim 
country, in which they were discovered, will not be fatal to them. This, nevertheless, is 
by no means a problem to be decided theoretically. Some years ago I made a series 
of experiments with this family of plants, that satisfied me that their powers of endu- 
rance are very great. 

The Prinos glaber is a native plant which might with advantage be extensively used, 
and I am not aware that it possesses any quality that unfits it for the shrubbery. Too 
many people suppose that beautiful results in ornamental planting can only be effected 
with uncommon, and consequently, expensive plants. There can be no greater mistake 
than such a supposition. It is the arrangement and the knowledge of the materials 
employed (as to their color of flower, time of blooming, and habit of growth, &o.) that 
produce the pleasing result, and not the rarity of the plants made use of; and very 
much may be done in renewing and ornamenting an old, neglected place, by a skillful 
hand, simply by the re-arrangement and regulation of the materials on the premises 
with such additions as the surrounding woods afford. 

Of exotic evergreens that appear best adapted to the purpose under consideration there 
are two, that may be found at moderate prices in most nurseries ;—the one is the Ber- 
beris aquifolium, or Mahonia; the other the Hwonymus Japonicus. The Mahonia, 
unfortunately, in many situations suffers in the leaves during the winter, from having 
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them injured by the frost, but its early bloom and rapid grow‘h in early summer render 
it a very beautiful object for the greater part of the year. There are three or four 
other varieties of this shrub, which, although not equally desirable, are still ‘sufficiently 
so to become valuable additions to the limited list of hardy evergreens. These are 
M, repens, M. facicularis, and M. nervosa, (3) The Huonymus Japonicus is undoubt- 
edly the most desirable and the least known of all the hardy evergreen shrubs. There 
are three varieties: one with larger leaves and more robust growth than the other two; 
the latter having variegated leaves, the one green and white, the other green and yel- 
low. The first named is the most desirable; the leaves are a very deep, but bright, 
shining green, and the shrub is of pretty rapid growth. It strikes readily in the open 
ground from cuttings, in a shady aspect. This plant forms by far the best substitute 
that is at present known for the Portugal Laurel and Sweet Bay in New York; and 
from my knowledge that a very small plant in an exposed situation stood the severe 
winter of 1851 and 1852,I1 have little doubt that it will stand in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, although I have not yet used it in my plantations in the latter States. 

The English and the Irish Yews (4) are of such slow growth that they are useful 
and ornamental when used as shrubs. The Box also lends its humble but useful aid, 
and can often be introduced in the foreground with effect. 

The Arbor Vite is an evergreen of which North America may justly boast, and 
which is most valuable in the formation of shrubberies. Of this there are also many 
foreign species, all of which are handsome, and the Chinese, one of the best, can be 
bought at a reasonable price. The value of this shrub arises in a two-fold manuer— 
from its individual beauty, and from its distinct and peculiar outline, which makes it 
valuable for separating other shrubs of kindred character; and thereby keeping up 
that continuous variety of expression which should prevail in a well-arranged shrub- 
bery plantation. 

The Swedish Juniper is equally useful with the Arbor Vitw, and for the same rea- 
sons; and were it not for the paucity of the broad-leaved families of evergreens, they 
would, with the Conifers, and Rhododendrons, leave little to be wished for beyond the 
fitting proportion of well-chosen deciduous plants to enable the landscape gardener to 
produce a finished scene of artistic beauty. 

Upon the subject of the hardy or tender nature of evergreen trees and shrubs of 
recent introduction in different localities, 1 would caution your readers against forming 
hasty opinions, or relying too implicitly upon those of others. One winter or one 
plant is no criterion by which to judge. I was told recently by a very clever horticul- 
turist at some distance north of New York, that he had twice tested the Cedrus Deo- 
dara, and found it impossible to preserve it in tolerable health in his locality, and he 
felt positive it was useless to plant it there. An hour afterwards I accidentally met 
with two specimens of it at a nursery within a mile of his grounds in perfect health, 
which had stood out three winters! As a general proposition it will be found that 
evergreens that are tender will bear a northern aspect better than any other. (5) The 
physiological reason of which is that their hybernation is less disturbed by the changes 
of temperature during the winter months, because they are less exposed to the action 
of the sun’s rays; and the slight difference in the degree of severity of temperatare is 
of less consequence to their vitality than the avoidance of frequent alternations of tem- 
peratures during the twenty-four hours, The same indications are furthered in many 
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cases by the greater protection from excessive cold afforded by the covering of snow 
which in northern exposures remains less influenced by the temporary thaws occasioned 
by a mid-day sun. 

I had intended to make some remarks upon the families of plants, (such as the 
Andromedas and some others), from which, so far as analogy goes, it is fair to presume 
an attempt to introduce them would be successful. But my paper is already, I fear, 
longer than you will desire. Many useful suggestions might be made as to the situations 
and climates*from which new evergreens should be sought by travelers, on which, if you 
think it would be useful, I will, on some future occasion, send you some remarks. (6) 


[1. We prefer evergreen boughs, whenever they can be obtained ; straw is unsight!y, 
and can scarcely be used unless when laid on rather thickly. We once saw rare and 
tender Coniterse protected with evergreens in the grounds of H. W. Sarcent, Esq., of 
Fishkill, and it struck us then as a very decided improvement on straw. Every day we 
see the winter effect of gardens marred by numerous straw coverings, like so many 
miniature straw stacks, 

(2.) The Catawbiense varieties are the most hardy. Indeed, they stand quite well on 
Mr. Sarcent’s grounds. This gentleman has groups of them that would not discredit 
an English lawn. With us, as far north as 43°, they stand too, especially in situations 
facing north. We usually throw a few leaves over them on the setting in of winter. 

(3.) The Mahonias we regard as by far the most valuable low-spreading evergreen. 
It is of free, rapid growth, and succeeds in all places. The leaves do get browned 
slightly in winter, where exposed to the sun, but not in shaded places. There is very 
little practical difference in the general appearance of those named —the distinctions 
are botanical. The Huonymus Japonicus will not stand here without protection — 
none of the varieties—they get cut to the ground. We have to take up the nursery 
plants and winter them in frames. 

(4.) The English Yew stands well in almost every part of this country, and though 
of slow growth makes a fine bush in a few years, and is always improving. 

(5.) This is quite correct. On the north side of a gentleman’s dwelling in this city, 
stand two of the most beautiful Deodars of their size (some five or six feet high) that 
we remember having seen anywhere; and they have had no protection. In other 
places about town this tree has generally suffered from the winter. 

(6.) We shall be very happy to hear from Mr. Munn further on this subject. 


THE BEAUTY OF NEGLECTED THINGS. 


BY A YANKEE SUBSCRIBER. 


“Far fetched and dear bought” is an old maxim; the pertinency of its application 
is seen in many of our social phases; but in none where its force is more evident, or its 
rebuke more deserved, than in our arboriculture and landscape gardening. And in my 
first term I would include every thing which bears leaves and branches—like the 
multifarious knowledge of wise King Sotomoy, “from the Cedar of Lebanon even to 
the Hyssop that springeth out of the wall.” As we are prone to send across the water 
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for our fashions, our luxuries, and —alas! that it should be—sometimes a little tincture 
of our morals, too, so we must needs go there for the arboreal adornment of our 
homes and the beautifying of our lawns, The “Schottisch,” the “Polka” et id genus 
omne, being received upon trust as the perfection of grace and social enjoyment, why 
should not our gardening beauties need the same approval? Trees and shrubs must 
smack of the salt-water and have a foreign and traveled air, to be appreciated by us 
Yankees. And it seems—so we learn from competent authority—that some of our 
rustic aboriginals, as the Kalmia, uncared for, when its wealth of laurel-like foliage and 
crowns of dazzling bloom were found in every wood, are imported in hot haste by our 
discriminating countrymen, now that their beauties and claims are appreciated and 
recognized in foreign courts of taste. Just as our Connecticut tobacco, being too vul- 
gar to grace the lips of our careful smokers, is exported to the West Indies and comes 
back without breaking bulk, stamped as genuine Havana by the seal of the custom 
house, and the approval of delighted connoisseurs. 

This arises from our careless ignorance of the beauties patent in our woods and 
fields, and our indolence in allowing others to furnish our judgment of nature, as they 
do in some degree, our standards of literature and art. But the signs of the times are 
plain to be seen; indifference is vanishing; a wide-awake spirit (I speak not as a 
Know-Nothing) is abroad in the land, and our modest natives, content to bide their 
time, are beginning to be appreciated as they deserve. The day has come when beau- 
tiful things shall not be condemned because common, nor ugly strangers be welcomed 
because they are foreigners. 

Why, my dear Mr. Editor, need you lament and say, “Oh! for the Hollies, and 
Laurels, and Rhododendrons that flourish so gaily in England, and give such charms 
to the country landscape”? Have we not Hollies,* and Laurels,t and Rhododendrons { 
as good as the best Englishman of them all!—that are natives, too, of our frozen and 
thawed northern climate? (1) Let us be convinced that we cannot grow the Wads- 
worth Oaks in the time of a cucumber vine, nor the Elms of New Haven like Ailan- 
thuses, and that Nature, care, and time, will work wonders, 
perfect work,” and all will be well. 

To deduce a practical conclusion from the above, we will discourse awhile anent 
some of our favorites, and try to show what can be done with common things. And 
first, I will mention the Red Cedar, (Juniperus Virginiana,) which grows abundant'y 
in many of our Northern States, seeming to seek as of preference the driest and most 
sterile soils along our road-sides and in our neglected pasture-fields, which latter I have 
seen almost covered in a few years by a luxuriant growth of this desirable evergreen. 
Although its native habitats are generally sterile, no tree will show more quickly the 
effects of a deep and moderately rich soil, in which it will grow with great rapidity. 
It is beautiful as a single tree. It seems to sport from seed into almost innumerable 
varieties, of every habit of growth and every shade of green ;—some throw out long 
and sparsely-foliaged branches at stiff right-angles with the trunk,—some have the 
loose und airy appearance of the Hemlock, that queen of evergreens,—and others 
are as closely conical as an Arbor Vite. Their shades of color vary as their forms, 
from the liveliest green to the most sombre mixture of that color and blackishaess 
(excuse the word—none other can express my idea so well). I have one now on my 
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lawn, of that glaucous green so much admired in the Deodar; it is almost perfectly 
conical, and its foliage more resembles the Hemlock than the Cedar, making as beau- 
tiful a little evergreen as you would wish to see. 

As a hedge or a screen it is equal to almost any of its fellows. I speak from expe- 
rience, having thoroughly tried it. Its great hardiness and thrifty growth insure success, 
if the least care is used in its transplantation. If the plants are set about a foot or 
eighteen inches apart in a continuous line and suffered to grow untouched by the 
shears, they will in a few years form an impervious and picturesque screen, whose 
beauty is exceeded by few evergreens. But it bears trimming as well as the Buckthorn, 
and you may make of it as trim and beautiful a verdant wall as you may desire. It loses 
somewhat of its brightness in the winter, but not near as much as the Arbor Vite; 
and withal, it is not that dead, yellowish, Russia-leather look, which belongs to the 
latter, but rather a sober and becoming livery. It has an evanescent and borrowed 
beauty, for which it is well worth cultivating —a single specimen, if no more. When 
the first still snow-storm of winter comes, its dark branches become sprinkled over 
with a fleecy burden, which gradually increases until they bend beneath it, and the 
tree looks like a fairy chandelier, prepared for Titania’s revels. I havea long, irregular 
screen of them in front of my drawing room windows, separating the lawn from the 
street, which it is right pleasant to look upon through the white veil of a snow-storm, 
its branches bending with their weight of beauty. 

But to secure all these things—if you live where Cedars are not—you may have 
recourse to the nurseries; but if you live as I do, where they grow by thousands, you 
may obtain them more to your liking and the benefit of your purse, by going into the 
fields, spade in hand. I am not what would be called an expert, but my ¢xperience 
may be of use to some one, so herewith it is presented: I find an old pasture or road- 
side where they are abundant, and selecting those which have a thrifty, bushy habit of 
growth, from one to four feet high, according to circumstances —though of course the 
smaller ones are more easily removed. I drive a sharp spade down as deep as I can 
on four or more sides of the plant at six to eighteen inches from the trunk; then, by 
carefully prying around with the spade, I loosen the young tree, when it may be easily 
pulled up, bringing its ball of earth with it, which will be held firm by the grass and 
Cedar roots. You may pack your spring-wagon full ot them thus, and carry them as 
far as you please with safety. 

The great hardiness and tenacity of life of this tree, are some of its recommenda- 
tions. It is almost as patient of bad usage as an Elm. Within the last two years, I 
have set a hedge of nearly sixty plants, and have lost only two, which were carelessly 
transplanted by a servant in my absence. During the last spring, a half-dozen of these 
trees, with their balls of earth attached, Jay in my yard upon the surface of the ground, 
exposed to a week of dry, sunshiny weather. When I returned, with many misgivings, 
I set them out, and somewhat to my surprise, they grew as thriftily as if never moved, 
and promise soon to be an ornament to the homestead. 

I would say something in praise of the Hemlock, but it has had abler advocates 
than I, and can well afford to do without my humble advocacy. At another time I 
may do what I can to aid the claims to notice of some other denizens of our woods 
and home-fields, for I am fond of rambling in out-of-the-way places, and sometimes 
find things worth looking at. But to all who are not yet aware of the beauty of this 
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neglected tree, I would say, plant the Red Cedar, for it is easily obtained, it will grow 
in a poor soil, it is hardy and easily transplanted, it is beautiful, either singly or in 
groups, or better yet, as a screen or hedge. Haud inexpertus loquor. 


[ (1) We regret not that we have no Hollies, or Laurels, or Rhododendrons, for we 
have all these in abundance, but that it is so difficult to sueced with them on our open 
lawns. It can not nor need be denied that our northern climate is exceedingly 
severe upon all broad-leaved evergreens, and we never expect to see them as under 
the cloudy sky, equable temperature, and humid atmosphere of Great Britain.— Ep.] 


GRAPE MILDEW. 
BY WM. SAUNDERS, LANDSCAPE GARDENER, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Severat months ago, I observed in the Horticulturist an inquiry relative to the mildew 
on Grapes, and as the subject is one of great importance, I had anticipated seeing some 
light thrown upon it by some of your correspondents. I now refer to the matter again 
for the double purpose of recording my own ideas on the subject, and to solicit others 
of more experience to favor us with their views; by this means we may hope to gain 
information that will enable us to arrive at some definite knowledge in regard to 
the origin and cause of the malady. To many the inquiry may seem of little moment, 
since its ravages are so easily arrested, but prevention is said to be better than cure, 
and as the whole question of cultivating foreign Grapes in the open air rests upon their 
exemption from this disease, the subject becomes of vast import, and demands our 
serious attention. 

My own experience in Grape culture leads me to the belief that the true source of 
this disease has not been fully recognized. It is well known that fungoid attacks are 
a consequence of disordered organism, and not a cause. The germs of parasite fungi 
are constantly present in the atmosphere, ready to develop wherever they. find a pro- 
per medium, This medium is found in decomposing organic substances, and such are 
seized upon, although decomposition is so incipient as not tu be visible to the naked 
eye. The question then is— what occasions this disorganism in the fruit of the Grape? 
The answer will show the cause of mildew. Grape cultivators appear to agree on one 
point, viz: that an unequal distribution of the elements of growth predisposes to mil- 
dew. Hence we find its appearance attributed to sudden fluctuations of the atmos- 
phere from heat to cold, and the reverse, a humid atmosphere, roots in wet, cold soil, 
and similar conjectures. In a recent article in a horticuitural journal on this subject, 
the writer attributes its appearance to damp, warm air suddenly brought in contact 
with the fruit, causing a deposition of dew. I cannot practically conceive the condi- 
tions necessary for this occurrence ever taking place in a grapery during the summer 
months, Mildew is so often associated with dampness, that in the absence of practical 
observation such a conclusion seems very plausible, I am of opinion that in this case 
we must refer it to a deficiency rather than an over-supply of atmospheric moisture. 
Linptey, in his Theory of Horticulture, remarks that “ mildew is often produced by a 
dry air acting upon a delicate surface of vegetable tissue,” and we can readily suppose 
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that the excessive and long-continued heat of our summers would, by great and con- 
stant evaporation, weaken and tend to general debility, more especially in regard to 
exotics. This supposition is further strengthened by the fact that all our native Grapes 
have thick skins and are thus enabled to resist evaporation from their surfaces. Early 
forced Grapes that are ripe before the dry season, are never troubled with mildew. 
The Gooseberry attains greatest perfection in cool, moist climates; with us it is useless, 
because of the aridity of the climate. The leaves of many plants, not natives, as the 
English Hawthorn, Lilacs, &c., are frequently white with mildew in the hottest and 
dryest seasons. I have long ago satisfied myself that mildew may be prevented by 
judicious airing. Admitting currents of dry air to come in contact with the young 
fruit will certainly produce mildew. I consider front ventilators quite unnecessary in 
graperies, and indeed, they could be dispensed with in green-houses, also. A few years 
ago it was rare to find a green-house with plants in it during summer; the general 
impression being that nothing but Cactuses, or such like, could live there, owing to 
heat and aridity. Shading and limited ventilation has now been adopted, and green- 
houses invite and repay a visit in summer as well as in winter; they are now put to 
their legitimate use, instead of being lumber repositories the gayest part of the season. 

I have no means at hand of ascertaining whether the vine mildew so prevalent of 
late in Europe, has its origin in aridity. It would be interesting to know whether the 
seasons there have been dryer than usual. I recollect reading an extract from a foreign 
paper, where the writer in detailing the progress of the disease on his vines, incident- 
ally remarked that “the first notice taken of the disease was about the middle of June; 
previous to that, the weather was excessively dry.” His subsequent remarks, however, 
tended to show that he traced no relation between the dryness and the disease. 

It may be necessary to observe that I do not by any means suppose that aridity is 
the cause of every kind of mildew. On the contrary, that is only one of many known 
causes, and I submit that it is the most likely in the present case. 

I may state that I have gathered from open air culture, as perfect fruit of B. Ham- 
burgh, Sweetwater, Frankenthal, and other varieties of foreign Grapes, as I ever saw in 
a grapery ; and further, I have seen fruit beautifully ripened and colored, and bunches 
completely covered with mildew at the same time on the same plant: those mildewed 
were elevated and exposed, while the others were shaded with the foliage, and within 
a few inches of a box kept full of water. I could quote many examples corroborative 
of my views as expressed above, but will reserve them for the present. 


CULTURE OF THE TOMATO. 
BY WILLIAM CHORLTON, NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 


Ir is very likely that many of your numerous readers will consider it very superfluous 
to be writing about so common a subject as the Tomato,—the more common and 
often more needed, —so, at the risk of being thought out of matter, I will venture to 
offer a few remarks on this generally accepted edible. 

The Tomato was originally a native of South America, but it may now be consid- 
ered as indigenous to all warm or temperate regions; for, like the Grape, it has been 
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introduced to all countries where there has been any prospects of its flourishing. 
Wherever the climate is sufficiently suitable to perfect the fruit, it seems to be univer- 
sally a favorite; and yet there is perhaps no other vegetable which is dressed in the 
kitchen, that represents so nearly the normal condition. From a small, bitter tuber, as 
the Potato is in its aboriginal state, there has been obtained the good-flavored farinace- 
ous product we often feed upon; by the same care and skill in improving the loose, open- 
leaved Kale—a mere weed in some places, has produced the burly, close-headed Cabbage 
and the tender Cauliflower; the nutricious and sugary Carrot has emanated from one of 
the farmer’s most troublesome weeds; and Giant Asparagus, from a comparatively 
mere pigmy of its own character, found on the sea shore; while the Tomato, 
because nature was more lavish in her bounty, has been almost left to itself, to improve 
by accident. It is true that there are a few varieties of good merit, but there is much 
room for improvement. Why should a hollow Tomato be recognised as worth cul- 
ture, so long as the same care which has been bestowed on other things would accom- 
plish solidity ?—and why tolerate those of unequal surface, when they may be shaped 
"ke the Pippin Apples? 
ledged excellence, may become considerably better. 

How to bring about this improvement, is a question that is easily answered. Let 


The flavor likewise, notwithstanding the present acknow- 


every one who has a Tomato plot,—and who that has a garden has not,— notice 
the plants when in fuil bearing —and one or more will show more excellence than the 
others— pick from the very best, the most desirable fruit, and save them for seed. 
Repeat this each season, always having an eye to form, color, productiveness, flavor, 
and size; and if no improvement takes place, then consider the writer an ignoramus. 
I have followed the above plan for several years, and the result is quite satisfactory ; 
and so it will be to others if adopted. Let this be more generally done by private 
growers; let them raise their standard of excellence, and the awarders of prizes at the 
public exhibitions follow suit, and the large growers for market will soon be forced to 
take a better sample to the city, instead of the thick skinned, hollow subjects, which 
are too often seen on the huckster’s stall, and which “bounce” like a foot-ball. We 
shall then have weight and quality, in return for good money. 

There is no vegetable that requires less care than the Tomato, where a general crop 
only is wanted; but to have it fresh all the year round, which is no difficult matter, 
there will have to be succession stocks of young plants, and the convenience of a hot- 
house, or glazed pit for winter fruiting. To show how this perpetuity of bearing is to 
be accomplished, will be the object of the following paragraphs. , 

GeyeraL Cror.—To get the general summer supply, and likewise as early as pos- 
sible in the open ground, it is advisable to have strong and healthy plants ready to be 
turned out in a warm aspect, so soon as all danger of frost is over; or where there is 
the convenience of glass box frames, a portion may be planted therein two or three 
weeks earlier, some at the distance apart that it is intended they should remain. A 
good start is a great advantage, and fine plants will furnish fruit much earlier, and in 
more abundance through the summer, than those which are weak and stunted to begin 
with; consequently the little extra trouble required, is more than repaid. The com- 
mon plan of sowing on a hot-bed, and leaving the plants to crowd each other up till 
planting time, and then removing, almost without roots, only partakes of the “penny 
wise and dollaifoolish” action that is too often practiced, and always ends in keeping 
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the per centage profits small. Yet we see persons who ought to know better, still 
drawing along in the old way; and when things go wrong, blaming everything but 
their own want of observation and foresight. All kitchen vegetables, without excep- 
tion, are of the best quality when well grown, and nothing deteriorates this quality 
more than starving the young plants in the seed bed. Do not be in too great hurry 
to begin, but when started, take care that there is no check until ready for use, is 
abvice that all vegetable growers ought continually to act up to, Where a large 
stock is required, this advice will seem to the “laggard” somewhat out of place; 
but is it not much more profitable to obtain double produce by one-fourth more labor 
and a little foresight, than to be grumbling about short crops and cheap prices? In the 
present instance, the seed may be sown about the middle of February, on the surface 
of a gentle hot-bed, upon which is three or four inches of good friable mold, and 
covered over with a box frame; or in boxes in a hot-house, where a temperature of 50° 
to 65° by night is obtained. When the plants are two or three mches high, trans- 
plant, either into another or the same bed, or into boxes about six inches apart. Where 
the required supply is not large, they may be put singly into pint pots; and after 
planting, give a light watering, to settle the soil around the roots. Admit all the light 
possible, and in mild days, let in a good supply of fresh air, but avoid cold winds and 
frost; the object being to’keep a moderate temperature, without checking the progress 
of growth, and yet not so warm as to draw plants up weak. As the weather milds 
off the glasses may, in fine days, be entirely removed. Pots or boxes are only neces- 
sary when the hot-house is used; and in the former case, when they become filled with 
roots, the plants ought to be moved into those of a larger size,—say two quarts. By 
the first week in April, both may be removed into a cold frame, and kept close for a 
day or two; after which air should be freely admitted during warm days, and gradually 
increased, until the glasses are entirely pushed down, but be careful to cover at night 
when frost is apprehended. 

It is often amusing, and sometimes even anoying, at the beginning of summer, to 
see our neighbouring cottagers scouring over the country in search of Tomato plants, 
Almost everybody who has a patch of ground wants them, and in many cases they are 
nut to be had “for love or money ;” yet they have the means at command to raise for 
themselves; every house has its window, and the only space required, is enough room 
for a box two feet long by six inches wide and four inches deep, and anybody of ordi- 
nary ingenuity can fix a little glass frame over this, to counteract the dry atmosphere 
of a dwelling room; such a simple contrivance will accommodate as many plants as 
will be required, and be less expense, than the loss of time and shoe leather, that is 
expended in troubling other persons, who too often have only time and convenience for 
their own stock. 

Almost any kind of soil will answer for the Tomato; but it prospers the best, and 
produces fruit of a finer quality, in a well-drained, tolerably fertile, but not over rich 
loose mold. So soon as all danger of frost is past, begin to plant out; loosen up 
the soil well, dig holes four feet apart, six inches deep, and as many across; lift each 
plant with a ball of earth, do not keep the roots exposed longer than is necessary, and 
in fixing the plants in the holes, let them be placed about the same depth as they were 
previously; cover up, and press the soil somewhat around the neck, and lift a little extra 
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up to it, which will encourage fresh roots and strengthen the plant. If the weather 
be dry, give a good soaking of water; and so far all is finished. 

A few words may be said about training. The most common mode is to spread out 
the branches, and let them trail along the ground, in which case, if cleanliness be cared 
for, there ought to be a covering of marsh hay or straw placed over the surface. Some- 
times brush-wood is laid flat, and the branches allowed to lay over the top of it, which 
elevates the fruit above the soil, and prevents it from rotting, if the season should hap- 
pen to be wet; but there is no other advantage in the method, and it is inconvenient 
when gathering. The neatest and cleanest plan, and one which may be adopted in all 
private establishments, is to sink poles in an upright position along each row, leaving 
the tops five feet above ground, (if placed four yards apart, it will be close enough,) and 
fasten wires horizontally to them, which wi!l form a cheap trellis to train upon. As the 
branches elongate, they may be tied loosely to these wires, and a kind of hedge-row is 
formed with very little labor, the fruit is free to the action of air and light, and is 
unquestionably of much better flavor. 

Succession Crop.—Notwithstanding the extreme fruitfulness of the Tomato, it often 
happens that the earliest planting becomes exhausted before the end of summer, and 
only produces a decreased quantity of inferior fruit, when a succession becomes useful. 
In this case, it is only necessary to sow in the open ground about the middle of April, 
and transplant as recommended above. The plants from this stock will continue to 
yield with certainty until cut down by frost; and if covered over at night, may be kept 
bearing longer than if unprotected. 

Growing tHroveH Wixter.—There is no difficulty in growing and fruiting the 
Tomato through the winter and spring months, where such is desired. Indeed, no 
fruit-bearing plant is more easy to manage thus artificially, with the possession of a suit- 
abie structure. A close and sheltered glazed pit is the best and most economical, 
although a moderately warm plant-house is nearly equally convenient; but there must 
be a full exposure to the sun, or the blossoms will not fertilize. The seed may be sown 
the last week in August, and when large enough for transplanting, remove the plants 
into the house, having previously prepared for their reception. A suitable provision 
may be made by fixing boards, with the sides upright, along the inside front of the 
house, and three feet from it; fill in one foot deep with good fresh mold, and place 
the plants three feet asunder in the bed so formed. If this arrangement can not be 
adopted on account of some peculiarity in the house, large boxes filled with rich earth 
will answer the purpose to almost equal advantage. As the plants continue to grow 
upward, train them near the glass, in the same way as a Grape vine, only allow the 
side shoots to spread out, so as to cover the whole surface so far as they extend. This 
may be done very simply, by stretching copper wires horizontally along on the under 
side of the roof, and eight inches from it. After planting, give plenty of air till cold 
nights come on, when a little fire heat is necessary. The most suitable temperature 
through the night, is from 55° to 60°; and this ought to be maintained pretty regu- 
larly. In the day time it may be allowed, with sun heat, to rise to 75° or 80°, always 
adimitting air on every suitable opportunity. In cloudy or foggy weather, it is well to 
keep close, or to give air very carefully, as the plants, if exposed to too much damp 
and cold, are subject to be attacked by a black mildew, which destroys the leaves and 
weakens the blossoms, rendering them abortive. If such should occur, sprinkle a little 
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sulphur upon the coolest parts of the heating apparatus, and give a trifle more heat for 
a few days, when the pest will disappear. As the blossoms continue to expand, go 
over the whole once a day, when the sun shines, and give them a sudden but light flirt 
with the finger, which will liberate the pollen and greatly assist impregnation; and 
nip out the end of each shoot, a leaf or two above the flowers, to help the embryo fruit 
to swell. I have never been troubled with insects, in forcing this fruit, but if Red Spider 
(Acarus) should appear, the sulphur will destroy it; and Green or Black Fly (Aphis) 
may be got rid of by fumigating with tobacco. No further care is requisite, than occa- 
sionally removing superfluous or weak branches, withered leaves, and such like; and 
the crop, with attention, will continue to produce from Christmas until those in the 
open ground are ready for use. 


COLOR IN NATURE AND ART* 


We do not generally make a sufficient use of color as a beautifier of our dwellings. 
This is partly owing to the fact that the physical organization of northern nations is 
not so susceptible to the impressions of color as is that of southern nations, even though 
these latter be intellectually our inferiors. It is in tropical countries, where light is 
most dazzling, that color is most gorgeous and abundant. These are the native 
climes of the sapphire, the diamond, and the emerald,—of sunsets unspeakably gor- 
geous, and of night-skies, through the azure of whose transparent depths the eye wan- 
ders upwards until it loses itself as if on the threshold of other worlds. The savan- 
nahs there are covered with perennial flowers; the pillared forests are linked in a maze 
of beauty by the scarlet and other brilliant blossoms of the trailers that hang in festoons 
from tree to tree; and the green mantle of earth flashes everywhere into colors beneath 
the flood of sunshine which keeps all nature a-pulsing to the rythm of its subtle and 
inconeeivably rapid vibrations. Color, like its parent light, dies away towards the 
poles; and as the constitution of nations is ever in harmony with the region where 
they dwell, the susceptibility of us hyperboreans to color is far inferior to that of the 
race who produce the magic dyes of India, or the still nobler one who built the glow- 
ing walls of the Alhambra. Even our next-door neighbors, the French, beat us hollow 
in the art and use of color; and we do not think we overstate the case when we say, 
that there is no civilized people on the earth who do not equal or excel us in a taste and 
passion for color. 

We are too fond of paleness, colorlessness, in our interiors. We shrink from bright 
colors, because we do not know how to use them, and believe we show taste when we 
have produced an effect which is simply commonplace. With M. Caevrevi for our 
guide, let us offer a word or two upon this subject. We shall begin with the more 
grand and artistic parts of a mansion, and then come quickly down to remarks which 
may be as interesting to the single gentleman with his triplet of rooms in the Temple, 
as to the more stately occupants of palatial edifices. Enter a gallery of sculpture, and 
see what hints about color there suggest themselves. Here we have our old friend the 
Venus de Medici, showing the perfection of physical beauty, but with as little as possible of 


* From Dlackword’s Magazine. 
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the divine either in her head or attitude. Next to her, in not uncongenial contiguity, is 
Dannecker’s Ariadne on the Panther—exhibiting a voluptuousness of position, com- 
bined with an exquisite charm in the undulating contour of the picturesquely posed 
figure. Here also is Kiess’s Amazon in bronze— by no means a material for represent- 
ing the soft figures of the female sex, but appropriate in this case, owing to the greater 
part of the composition being occupied by the rearing horse and attacking wild beast, 
and to the circumstance of the attitude of the female rider representing nothing but 
masculine energy and daring. Finally, we shall say, we have that divinest of statutes, 
the Apollo Belvidere, in which life and noble power ray from every limb. Now, if 
those various pieces of sculpture are placed together, of course they must all be viewed 
against the same background—namely, that of the wall of the room in which they 
stand. But suppose—in order to bring out the peculiar qualities of various colors as 
backgrounds— it were proposed to us to take each of these sculptures by itself, and 
assign to it a wall of such a color as would show it off-to the best advantage. Then 
we would remark, in the first place, that whatever may be the case when a piece of 
cloth is hung immediately around a statue, the walls of a gallery must be considered 
as giving rise to effects, not of reflection, but of contrast. Accordingly, it will be 
found that statues of white marble or stone, as well as plaster casts, stand out well in 
; a gallery whose walls are of a pearly-gray color. But suppose we wish to attain effects 
not generally aimed at, with the several pieces of sculpture above named —then it will 
be found that if you place the Venus de Medici against a wall of blue-gray, the statue 
of the Cyprian goddess forthwith acquires a warm color, which many scalptors prize 
so highly. Take the Ariadne, and place her in a room painted green, and forthwith 
the deserted of Bacchus flushes all over with a faint rosy tint, such as she is seen in 
her chamber at Frankfort, where the light is let in upon her through rose-colored glass. 
For the divine Apollo, such tinting would be inadmissible. He must stand forth in the 
simple majesty of pure white; and in order to produce this effect, the color of the wall 
should be chamois or orange-gray, which tends to neutralise any redness of hue in the 
marble or plaster of the statue. As to the fone of color used upon the walls, ceteris 
paribus, it ought to be lower the brighter we wish the sculptures to be. Finally, com- 
ing to deal with Kiess’s Amazon, and bronzes in general, it must be remembered that 
the metallic alloy of which they are composed, yields two very different tints, —one 
green, which the metal acquires by exposure to the action of the atmosphere; the 
other, the peculiar golden tint which it possesses when not oxidised. If we wish to 
heighten this green tint, the color of the walls of the gallery must be red; while, if 

4 we wish to bring out the golden tint of the bronze, the walls must be blue. 
: Let us turn now to a picture-gallery. Here the first thing that strikes us is, how 
; badly paintings look when thus crowded together. Even supposing that they have 
been arranged by a man of taste, and that they are not too numerous to compel him 
frequently to do violence to his artistic feelings, still the ubiquitous melange of color 
and the dazzling headachy effect of the multitude of gilt frames produces an impress- 
sion upon the spectator by no means favorable to his appreciation of the pictures. In 
truth, it is only the intelligent connoisseur who, in such a case can experience the effect 
which the artist has wished to produce; and this he does, not only by knowing the 
best point of view, but by fixing his attention so wholly upon the work as to be 
unconscious of the surrounding pictures, or even of the very frame. In fact, frames 
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in general are no better than necessary evils; for if they are requisite to isolate a pic- 
ture from surrounding objects, yet it must be confessed that the contiguity of the frame 
to the picture is exceedingly detrimental to the illusion of perspective. It is this which 
explains the difference between the effect of a framed picture, and the effect of the 
same picture when viewed through an opening which allows of our seeing neither 
frame nor limits. The effect then produced recalls all the illusion of the diorama. In 
the case of not a few pictures, taste is best shown in knowing how little frame is neces- 
sary. The color of the wall, and nature of surrounding objects must be considered in 
judging of this. We once saw a painting by a German artist, representing the interior 
of a Gothic ruin, with a snowy landscape visible through the open archway of the 
door, and some snow, drifted in, lying upon the steps and stone floor inside. The per- 
spective was exquisite— magical; and the drifted snow upon the steps and floor 
seemed as if you could lift it off with a knife. The picture was in the possession of 
an able connoisseur—and how’had he treated it? Most people would have put round 
it a frame proportionate to the value of the picture; that seems to be the usual way— 
so many inches of frame to a £20 picture, and so many more to one worth £100. Not 
so with this connoisseur. When we saw it, this gem of a painting had round it a sim- 
ple, narrow bead of gilding, and was hung upon a wall of an orange-cream color— 
the unobtrusive frame allowing the exquisite perspective to appear to advantage, while 
the peculiar color of the wall served to bring out, in all its brilliance, that other fine 
point in the piece, the snow. 

With this warning against having too much frame—which we cannot, of course, 
shape into any definite axiom, but which will answer the purpose if it makes people 
think at all upon the subject—we proceed to consider the relation of color which 
ought to exist between a frame and the picture which it surrounds, Gilt frames are, 
of all others, the handsomest and most generally applicable, and are especially suited 
for large paintings in oil. There is but one exception to the use of gilt frames, and 
that arises when the picture represents gildings, at least, if so near the frame as to 
provoke the eye to compare the painted gold with the metal itself. For instance, there 
is a Gobelins tapestry, after Laurent, representing a genie, armed with a torch, near 
which is a gilt altar; but the yellow silk and wool in which this altar is executed, are 
entirely eclipsed by the gilt bronzes profusely spread over the mahogany frame by 
which the tapestry is enclosed. Bronze frames on the contrary, which have but little 
yellow brilliancy, do not injure the effect of an oil-painting which represents a scene 
lighted by artificial light, such as that of candles, torches, a conflagration, &c. When 
black frames, such as ebony, detach themselves sufficiently from an oil-painting, they 
are favorable to large subjects ; but when they are used, it is necessary to see if the 
contiguous browns of the painting or drawing do not lose too much of their vigor. 
Many landscape-paintings in oil are well set off by a gray frame, particularly if we 
take a gray tinted with the complementary (or opposite) of the dominant color of the 
picture. For black engravings and lithographs, gilt frames suit perfectly, provided 
a certain breadth of white paper be left round the subject. Frames of yellow wood, 
such as Bird's-eye Maple, &c., likewise accord well with lithographs; and it is possible 
greatly to modify the appearance of the drawing by mounting it on tinted paper, when 
we do not desire the effect of a white margin. 

As to the hanging of pictures in a room, we only repeat the general canon when we 
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say, that engravings and plain lithographs should not be placed beside oil-paintings or 
colored drawings. When we wish to place pictures upon a papered wall, the latter 
ought to be of a single color, if possible—if not, of two tones of the same color— 
and with a simple pattern. Also, the dominant color of the paper-hangings ought tc 
be complementary to the dominant color of the picture. Pearl-gray, or normal gray 
a little deeper, is a good tint to receive engravings and plain lithographs in gilt or 
yellow-wood frames. Yellow hangings can receive with advantage, landscapes in which 
greensward, and leaves, and a blue sky predominate; and the most suitable frames in 
this case are those of violet-colored ebony, ( palizandre), or wood painted gray or black. 
Oil-paintings, in gilt frames, are effective on walls of olive-gray; upon which ground 
the flesh-colors of the picture, and the gold of the frame, assort well. Papers of a 
deep green, and even of a deep blue, may likewise be advantageously employed in 
many cases. We know one artist, whose drawing-room wall, covered with oil-paint- 
ings in gilt frames, has a flock-paper of deep green, the velvet pattern being of nearly 
equal extent with the smooth ground, but of a darker shade. The effect is very good. 
Had it been a picture-gallery, the paper would have been unquestionably better if of 
a perfectly uniform color; but by having it patterned, and of two shades of the same 
color, the requirements of a drawing-room are answered with the least possible detri- 
ment to the effect of the pictures, 

So much for the mechanical accessories of the Fine Arts, whether these be exhibited 
in a noble gallery, or in the houses of our middle classes. In coming to the furniture 
of our dwellings, it must be confessed that, so innumerable are the possible combina- 
tions of color, it is impossible to lay down many laws of general application. In large 
rooms, bright, contrasting colors may be employed; whereas, in small rooms, the har- 
mony should be not of contrast, but of analogy; in other words, the furniture of small 
rooms should in general have but one predominant color, and the contrasts exhibited 
be only those of tone. On this principle, hangings with varied and brilliant colors, 
representing flowers, birds, human figures, landscapes, &c., may be employed in thie 
deeorating of large rooms; whereas, chintzes are only suitable to small rooms, such as 
cabinets, boudoirs, &e. In bed-rooms, the window-curtains and those of the bed should 
be similar; and if there be a divan, it may be similar also; for we may remark, that 
it is conformable with the object of boudoirs and similar places, to diminish their extent 
to the eye, by employing only one material for the hangings and chairs, instead of 
seeking to fix the eye upon many separate objects. 

Of hangings—and our remarks are almost equally applicable to the general tone of a 
room—we may say that in conséquence of an apartment never being too light, since we can 
diminish the day-light by means of blinds and curtains, it is best that the hangings be 
of a light and not of a dark color, so that they may reflect light rather than absorb it. 
Dark hangings, therefore, are proscribed, whatever be their color. Red curtains are to 
be met with very frequently in this country; yet it must be said that red and violet, 
even in their light tones, ought to be proscribed, because they are exceedingly unfa- 
vorable to the color of the skin, Orange can never be much employed, it fatigues the 
eye so much by its intensity; and indeed, among the simple colors there is scarcely 
any which are advantageous, except yellow, and the light tones,of green and blue. 
Yellow is lively, and combines well with mahogany furniture, but not generally with 
gilding. Light-green is favorable, both to gilding and to mahogany, and alse to com- 
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plexions, whether pale or rosy. Lght-blue is less favorable than green to rosy com- 
plexions, especially in day-light; it is particularly favorable to gilding, associates better 
than green with yellow or orange-colored woods, and does not injure mahogany. 
White hangings, or hangings of a light gray, either normal, or tinged with green, 
Blue, or yellow, uniform, or with velvet patterns, similar in color to the ground, are also 
good for use. 

In regard to the draping of floors, it must be borne in mind, that for a carpet to 
produce the best possible effect, it is not enough that it is of the best manufacture and 
of excellent colors and pattern; it is also requisite that its pattern be in harmony with 
the size, and its colors with the decorations of the room. It is important for manufac- 
turers to know how to produce carpets which will suit well with many different styles 
of room furniture; and in our opinion, the best mode of attaining this end is, to make 
the light and bright coloring commence from the center of the carpet; for it is there 
(that is to say, in the part most distant from the chairs, hangings, &c.) that we can 
employ vivid and strongly-contrasted colors without inconvenience. And if we sur- 
round this bright central portion with an interval of subdued coloring, we shall be able 
to give to the framing colors (those around the margin of the carpet) a great appear- 
ance of brilliance, without injuring the color of the chairs and hangings. With respect 
to the carpets of small or moderately-sized rooms, we may lay down the rule, that the 
more numerous and vivid the colors of the furniture, the more simple should be the 
carpet alike in color and pattern—an assortment of green and black having, in very 
many cases, a good effect. On the other hand, if the furniture is of a single color, or 
if its contrasts consist only of different tones of the same color, we may, without detri- 
ment, employ a carpet of brilliant colors, in such a way as to establish a harmony of 
contrast between them and the dominant hue of the furniture. But if the furniture is 
of mahogany, and we wish to bring out its peculiar color, then we must not have 
either red, orange, or scarlet, as a dominant color in the covering of the floor. 

The covering of chairs may present either a harmony of contrast or a harmony of 
analogy with the hangings, according as the room is large or small; and a good effect 
may be produced by bordering the stuff at the parts contiguous to the wood with the 
same color as the hangings, but of a higher tone. Nothing, we may add, contributes 
so much to enhance the beauty of a stuff intended for chairs, sofas, &e., as the selec- 
tion of the wood to which it is attached; and, reciprocally, nothing contributes so 
much to augment the beauty of the wood, as the color of the stuff in juxtaposition 
with it. In accordance with the principles of coloring which we laid down in a pre- 
ceding part of this article, it is evident that we must assort rose or red-colored woods, 
such as mahogany, with green stuffs; yellow woods, such as citron, ashi-root, maple, 
satin-wood, é&c., with violet or blue stuffs; while red woods likewise do well with blue- 
grays, and yellow woods with green grays. But in all these assortments, if we would 
obtain the best possible effects, it is necessary to take into consideration the contrast 
resulting from height of tone; for a dark blue or violet stuff will not accord so well 
with a yellow wood as a light tone of these colors does; and hence, also, yellow does 
not assort so well with mahogany as with a wood of the same color, but lighter. There 
is no wood more generally used by us than mahogany, and no covering for sofas and 
chairs more commion than a crimson woolen stuff; and in this we are influenced not 
so much by any idea of harmony, as by the two-fold motive of the stability of the 
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crimson color and the beauty of the mahogany. In assorting these, we will often do 
well to separate the stuff from the wood by a cord or narrow galloon of yellow, or of 
golden-yellow, with gilt nails; or better still, a narrow galloon of green or black, 
according as we wish the border to be more or less prominent. The red woods always 
lose a portion of their beauty when in juxtaposition with red stuffs. And hence it is 
that we can never ally mahogany to vivid reds, such as cherry-color; and more par- 
ticularly to orange reds, such as scarlet, nacarat, and aurora; for these colors are so 
bright that, in taking away from this wood its peculiar tint, it becomes no better than 
oak or walnut. Ebony and walnut can be allied with brown tones, also with certain 
shades of green and violet. 



































Miu Bife in the Country: 
OR CHRONICLES OF OAKLAND HOME, 


BY FRANK HAZLETON, 


CHAPTER IIL 
BUILDS A HOUSE AND BUYS EXPERIENCE. 


Tne next thing of course was to build a suitable house, I well remembered the old 
maxim that “fools surtp houses and wise men Buy them.” I think, however, that the 
fools must be a very useful class of community; for if they did not build, the wise ones 
must go houseless, But this wise saying, though very good perhaps for cities, will no 
answer for the country. In the city, if the house is satisfactory, and.the neighborhood 
good, all is right. It matters not whether the “seven-by-nine” lot is high or low, rich 
or poor. But in the purchase of a farm—even a thirty acre farm—there are other 
considerations vastly more important than the value or convenience or beauty of the 
house. The nature and fertility of the soil—the convenience to market—the varieties 
of fruit in the orchard—is of the first consideration;—even a running brook, is of 
more value to many farms than would be a costly house. These are facts I have 
learned by observation and experience, and I have no doubt they will be of service to 
some of my readers, 

In searching for a plan for my house, I visited many residences I had previously 
noticed as being remarkable for their beauty or novelty; but finding nothing that came 
up to my ideas of what my house should be, I applied to an architect, stating the sum 
of money I wished to expend. In a few days I had a beautifully colored picture of a 
house that all said was very pretty, and I concluded it was about what I wanted. 
Some time after, on examining the ground plan, which I had almost forgotten in my 
admiration of the pretty picture, I found it lacked many conveniences. Some changes 
were made for the better, and I now regret that I did not make other and more impor- 
tant modifications. I have too much parlor, and too little kitchen and diningr-oom; 
too much show, and too little comfort. Dowxixe remarked that the garden is the 
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country parlor. We residents of the country have but little company in the winter, 
and in the summer the parlor is deserted for the lawn and the garden. 

My drawings and specifications I presented to several builders, but to my utter 
astonishment I found them to be a set of sharpers, as all of them wanted to charge 
me double the price the architect declared the house could be built for. In this 
dilemma I applied to Mr. Arcurrrave—the celebrated architect I had employed— 
who confirmed my suspicions as to the character of builders generally, by stating that 
as a class, they were always ready to impose upon the inexperienced, and in such cases 
would charge double a fair and remunerative price. He advised me to hire men by 
the day, employ a good mechanic as foreman, and in this way he assured me I could 
build my house for less than the estimate. This plan pleased me, as by it I should not 
only get my house built at a fair price, but effectually circumvent the men who were 
endeavoring to take advantage of my inexperience. 

I acted upon this advice, but sad to relate, my house was not half finished, and the 
money I had appropriated to this purpose was exhausted. This was my first hard 
lesson. The house unfinished was useless, worse than useless—an unsightly object—a 
monument of folly. It must be finished. So I continued to advance cash, as required, 
and when the building was completed it had cost more than double the architect's 
estimate, and one-fourth more than the proposed contract price of the builders, which 
I had believed so exorbitant. But the house was done, and I thought myself pretty 
well done for. There was some satisfaction, however, in knowing the last day’s work 
to be done, and the last bill paid, as my funds had been suffering from a rapid cecline 
ever since the commencement of the work. 

I always endeavor to derive some benefit even from my mistakes and misfortunes. 
and having taken some lessons in the high school of experience, I feel competent to 
give advice. My knowledge cost me a trifle, but my readers are welcome to it without 
charge. 

If you are about to build, first determine on the number of rooms you need, their 
size and arrangement, and then build the house to suit the rooms. Don’t first deter- 
mine the size and form of the house, and arrange the rooms to suit it. This is as fool- 
ish as building a good house on a poor foundation, Arrange the rooms so as to be 
convenient to each other. It is a poor plan to place the kitchen in one corner of the 
house, and the dining-room in another. 

Never build a house in a hurry, or you will repent it at your leisure. 

Don’t think you can build a large house for a small price; or that you have any 
particular faculty that will enable you to build much cheaper than your neighbors, or 
you will be deceived. You may be quite a genius, but genius will not pay for bricks 
and mortar. 

Arrange your plan thoroughly and satisfactorily, even to the smallest details, before 
you commence building. Changes afterwards are troublesome and expensive. 

After you have obtained an estimate from two or three competent, reliable builders, 
be assured that your house will cost you the sum estimated. Don’t try to beat them 
at their own trade. The experiment will make you a wiser, and perhaps a sadder man. 
If you can not afford to build so costly a house, change your plan. 
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Tne WINTER, AND ITS EFFECTS ON VeEGETATION.—The winter through which we have 
just passed will not soon be forgotten. It seems to have been altogether remarkable in 
almost every part of the country. In many of the Southern and Western States there has 
been a severe drouth in the depth of winter—rivers, streams, and springs so low that 
water for ordinary purposes could scarcely be had; and we have heard of cattle dying for 
want of it. Until mid-winter the Western rivers were too low for navigation. Then 
came the wonderful snow storms of February, covering up entire trains of railroad cars on 
the Western prairies, and blocking up railway travel in nearly all parts of the country, 
Close upon this came the intense cold of the 6th and 7th of February, when the mercury 
sunk 26° below zero in the usually mild lake counties of Western New York, where 0 is 
reckoned very cold, and is seldom experienced. In New England we bear of earthquakes in 
various localities, The atmosphere of our continent is surely in a most extraordinary state. 

We have strong fears that the fruit crop of 1855 will be very small. Here our Peaches 
are gone; not only are the fruit-buds killed, but we fear the trees themselves are frozen to 
death down to the very roots. In cutting through the bark, we find the wood quite dis- 
colored, and to all appearance completely disorganized. We had, for a time, some hopes 
that the trees were safe, because the cold slackened off gradually and without sunshine; 
but our hopes are small now. 

We have not yet dared to make a close examination to see how serious the injuries are, 
but we see evidences of suffering on all sides. A beautiful young Cedar of Lebanon on the 
lawn, that has stood many years unprotected, is as brown, or rather as red, as dead ever- 
greens usually are in midsummer. We fear we shall have a long catalogue of misfortunes 
to chronicle by and by. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF DISTINGUISHED Horticutturists.—We have commenced in this number 
a series of articles under this heading. We think this an improvement that will be very 
acceptable to our readers. Each article will be accompanied with correct portraits. We 
commence the series, we think very appropriately, with the biography and portrait of 
TIon. Marsuatt P. Witper. We are now preparing a beautiful portrait of the late Tnomas 
Iloce, of Yorkville, which will appear soon, accompanied by an interesting biography. 

—_————— 

Dererrep Artictes.— We have a large number of articles prepared for this number, 
which we are compelled to omit—enough, our printer informs us, for another number. 
Among the deferred articles are the following, with many others we have not space to 
mention: ‘Green-houses and their Management,” by D. K. R.; “Curculio Remedies,” 
by Wm. Apatr, Detroit; “Notes on Pears,” by Joun B. Eaton, Buffalo; “The Diller 
Pear,” by Samuget Waker, Roxbury, Mass.; ‘Evergreen Shrubs,” by Wa. SaunpErs, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; “Deep Digging,” by Witt1am Bacon, Richmond, Mass. ; 
“ Rural Cemeteries,” by A. D. G., Clinton, N. Y.; Village Cemeteries,” by W. H. Scorr, 
Adrian, Mich. We shall give all in due season. 
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Tue American Buicut or Woory Arnis.—A correspondent of the London Gardener's 
Chronicle asks a remedy for this pest, and receives the following reply: 

“Prune your tree hard in, then paint it over down as far below the ground as you can get 
with the following mixture, viz., half a peck of quick lime, half a pound of flour of sulphu, 
and a quarter of a pound of lamp black, mixed with boiling water till of the consistency of 
paint. First of all scrape off loose bark, which burn,” 


Prof. Harris says the following will be likely to prove as successful as any remedy that 
has been recommended: 


“Scrape off all the rough bark of the infected tree and make them perfectly clean and smooth 
early in the spring; then rub the trunk and limbs with a stiff brush wet with a solution of 
potash in the proportion of two pounds to seven quarts of water; or, a pickle consisting of a 
quart of common salt in two gallons of water. Small limbs and such parts as may not be 
within reach of the application, should be cut away and burned. 


chia eg ta 
Imposition.—A correspondent from Germantown, Ohio, writes us as follows: 


“There has been a man here, taking orders for the Northern Muscadine Grape, at $3 per plant. 
He has a showy handbill, with a drawing of said Grape, representing it to be as large and showy 
as the Concord, and earlier and better than any Grape in cultivation. He is also selling the 
Augusta Rose at $3 per plant, and describes it as a constant bloomer, very hardy, a strong 
grower, covering a veranda or front of a medium-sized house in one season, and making a display 
of flowers that will continue the whole season through. He is also selling Peach trees as being 
worked on imported stocks of a kind exempt from the attacks of the Borer or Peach-Worm ; and 
Apple trees which he asserts are grafted so low that the graft takes root; that then the trees are 
taken up, the remaining portion of the stock or old root eut away, and the trees replanted. Now 
this is all deception; and yet, strange as it may appear, many people are induced to believe 
these false representations.” 


This fellow undoubtedly believes thet the fools are not all dead yet. 





A New Sezeprine Srrawserry.—I send you a description of a new Strawberry, the most pro- 
lifie I have ever known. This berry fruited about five years since, in my father’s garden. Its 
history is this: My mother was in the habit of planting yearly, seeds from her best berries; 
most, of course, proved worthless, but this being distinct from all others, was fully tested and 
found on trial to be truly valuable. We gave it her name, and call it Lucy Fitch's Prolific. 
It is a pistilate plant, and appears to be a cross between the Alpine and Hovey’s Secdling. It 
resembles the former in foliage, although much more rank, the leaves being large and growing 
on strong long stalks, The fruit is of medium size, light scarlet, and in flavor resembles, though 
sweeter, the best wild Strawberries when fully ripe. It is borne in large trusses on strong 
stems, so long as to keep the fruit entirely from the ground. It parts from the calyx very 
freely, and continues in bearing much longer than Hovey’s Seedling or Burr's New Pine. It is 
also very hardy, bearing our open winters well, and protecting so fully the flowers by its leaves 
as to seldom or ever be injured by the spring frosts, even when others are nearly cut off. I can 
not tell whether this will prove as fine a fruit east and south as it does west, but if it should it 
will prove a great acquisition to the Strawberry cultivator. We have one serious draw back 
here in the culture of Strawberries, which is the havoc made with them by the larva of the May 
bug. Perhaps some of your readers may know of a remedy; if so, I hope we may hear from 
them. 

I would like also to ask how we may prevent the Borers from destroying our Currants. Mas. 
E. F. H.—Monroe, Michigan. 
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Lerrer From Ont0.—Throughout the West this has been a remarkable season for drouth, having 
had less rain in the same length of time than I have known for a number of years, and the pres- 
ent month (December) being more regularly cold than usual. The mercury has fluctuated 
between 46° and 30°, on two occasions falling to 10°, and with all this, but little or no snow, 
Our wells, springs, and cisterns have not yet recovered from the drouth of the summer and fall— 
searcity of water at this season being a very unusual thing. 

The Apple crop with me has been pretty abundant, but for the last four years the fruit, from 
some unaccountable cause, has been scabby, and the larger proportion, consequently, unsaleable. 
To what this is owing is beyond me to say; but I suppose it to be mainly attributable to the 
cold rains we have had for the last four years, during the period of inflorescence. The impreg- 
nation being imperfect, the fruit, of course, becomes knotty and one-sided. The Illinois theory 
of its being caused by the orchard being in grass, or “ grass-fed,” as they term it, is, as far as my 
experience goes, entirely fallacious; for I have been unable to discover the slightest difference 
between the trees thus treated and those in cultivated soil. Neither can it be traced to the want 
of manure, mulching, or trimming, all of which I have thoroughly tried. If we are so fortunate 
next year as to be favored with pleasant weather while the trees are in bloom, with an after crop 
of fair fruit, I shall be pretty well confirmed in the above named supposition. I have asked the 
opinion of many fruit-growers, but they appear to be as much in the dark as myself. 

The “Borer” is also becoming fearfully destructive ; for the last year or two I have observed 
a great many young trees almost entirely destroyed. He does not, with me, confine his depreda- 
tions to the collar of the tree, but enters from six inches to two feet from the ground, and some- 
times inty the limbs.) He is very severe on the Quince, and almost always attacks it on the south 
side. It is truly astonishing to see how rapidly they will work with their small forceps, the 
power enabling them to do this, residing, as I conceive, in their immense head, which is about 
three times the size of the body. The largest one I ever caught was only about three-eighths of 
an inch in length—many not being more than one-eighth of an inch, of which I have found up- 
wards of thirty on one tree. I suppose this is the Sapperda, I have never been £o fortunate as 
to see the beetle, which, it is supposed, travels at night, and know of no remedy for this pest, 
unless scrubbing the trees once or twice with soft-soap during the month of June will do. 
Downtne says they may be destroyed by inserting a flexible wire into their holes when they have 
retired into the body of the tree to hybernate ;—but their course is so tortuous that I find them 
not easy to reach. A friend once told me that greasing the trees would prevent the beetle from 
depositing her eggs; but, having once killed a number of young Apple trees by greasing to keep 
off the Rabbits, I have been afraid to make the experiment. I am now trying the remedy recom- 
mended by Professor Harris, viz: putting a small piece of gum camphor into their holes, and 
plugging them up. They have been fearfully destructive during the present drouth. 

The Woolly Aphis (Aphis langinera) is increasing rapidly in this country, being worse on the 
roots than on the branches and causing them to become knotty and almost as brittle as glass. I 
generally apply a few unleached ashes to the roots when transplanting, which stops their progress 
for a time at least. Diluted sulphuric acid is recommended, but I fear if it is made strong enough 
to kill the insect, it may destroy the tree. I fear, moreover, that this insect is going to be very 
troublesome and hard to eradicate ; for they appear to be getting worse every year. We have 
had little or no Canker-worm for several years; nor have we been much troubled with Caterpil- 
lars. The Curculio and Apple-moth have been quite as bad as ever—about one-half of the Apple 
crop being usually injured by the moth—Plums (and Apricots and Peaches when we have them) 
never escaping the Cureulio, If there is a remedy for saving Plums, why is it kept so long from 
the public? I am sure that of all the fruit-growers in the United States—and their name is 
legion —there is not one who would not cheerfully contribute five or ten dollars for Mr. Mar- 
TaEw’s benefit, should his remedy prove effective. Here have I been cultivating Plum trees for 
the last thirteen years, without gathering as much as a peck of fruit from nearly forty trees in 
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all that time. I have been planting lately in my chicken-yard, hoping thereby to save some, 
and am somewhat encouraged by the fact of one young tree ripening its entire crop of fifty 
Plums; which, however, may have been accidental. I will be better able to judge next season, 
as several others will then come into bearing. I had intended saying something about Strawber- 
ries, grafting, &¢., but as I dislike long articles, will defer it to some other occasion. 

Since writing the above, we have had an abundance of rain and a considerable quantity of 
enow. T. V. Pericoras.—Mount Carmel, Clermont Co., Ohio., Jan., 1855, 


+ 


Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &e. 


Ovrt-poors at Iptewip. By N. P. Witus. New York. 1855. 


Rural neighborhoods ought to be very much indebted to Mr. Wits for this sprightly 
and enlivening book, consisting of the letters published originally in the Home Journal, 
The author possesses more than the average knowledge of the duties of a country villa, 
for he has once before resided on the Susquehanna. But we may as well say at once, that 
the horticulturist will learn very little from the city editor and poet, in the way of either 
planting or raising fruit; but he may become more genial in his feelings, and have a keener 
relish for the society of trees, and water, and scenery, and the numerous etceteras of 
changing landscapes; he will love nature better, and perhaps solitude more. Are not 
these great attainments? The failures that ure so often experienced by citizens retiring to 
the country, may be attributed to a lack of that natural education which can extract from 
a changing cloud, the ever-varying aspect of rural scenes, and especially from rural work, 
the means of employment of the mind and hand. Something to do is too often felt to be 
absent. An observer of the new comer to the country too frequently sees a resort to 
occupations for which the country was never fitted. Where preparations for a country life 
has not been made by a study of its enjoyments and pursuits, how often do we find the 
experiment of removing from Broadway and Wall street an utter failure, and return inev- 
itable. Good excuses are soon found—the children cannot be educated, or it is too lone- 
some! Let no one attempt rural life till these and other considerations have been fully 
weighed. Life itself is but a rainbow of fitful changes, to which it is vain to attempt to 
give permanence; but the man who does not enjoy the growth and the results of a kitchen 
garden or grapery, who has no pleasure in the study of the habits of insects, and who can 
not enjoy the frolics of a favorite dog and the attachment which should grow up between 
himself and his domestic animals, had better stay nearer to the theatre and the bank. 

These reflections are elicited by the privilege our author has indulged us with, of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with his out-door doings at his seat near to the residence of our late 
friend Downtne on the Hudson. The description of his demesne is highly graphic and 
charming; the capabilities of his farm must be every way such as would delight the 
improver and the lover of landscape. The mind to enjoy, and the rarer talent to describe, 
the love of country scenes are happily combined in the sketcher; and we are free to say 
that a more agreeable volume of its kind has not for many a day been laid on our table. 
Take the following and study it, all ye pent up denizens of a crowded city: 


“April, 1858.—We are not particular about the coming of spring, at Idlewild. It is impa- 
tiently waited for among shrubberies and fruit trees, and on gravel walks only shaded in sum- 
mer. But, lose yourself (as you may) in our waterfall wilderness, and you would not know 
April from June. It is a little seventy-acre world of rocks, foam, rapids, and pathless woods, 
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the ground carpeted with interchanging mosses and ferns, and the thousands of evergreen trees — 
Hemlocks and Cedars, White Pines and Yellow Pines, Balsam Firs, Laurels and Cypresses— in such 
majority that falling leaves are scarce missed. What with this, and a labyrinth of glen-depths, 
where the windy gusts never reach, we only know winter by the snow — late autumn and early 
spring differing little from summer, or mainly in temperature more inspiriting * * * The 
eye needs its medicine. Surrounded by evergreen woods, we look out upon perpetual summer, 
as to foliage. * * * Live but near a sheltered Fir-grove, where the sun draws the perfume 
from the resinous bark, and the air is unreached by the wind, and, though a delicate invalid, 
you may pass half your January hours out of doors. Yet most persons choose exposed situations 
for country residences, and surround the house with Elms, Oaks, and Maples,—trees naked half 
the year. With a latitude of too many wintery months, but with a capricious climate, whose 
summer days, departed by the almanac, may be, any morning, back at our door, it is surely best, 
if possible, to be ready, at short notice, to realize them — to let it look as well as feel like sum- 
mer —to see verdure and breathe perfume, as well as glow with the warm air that commonly 
keeps perfume and verdure company.” 


To have such scenes, many of us will have to wait a little, and call in the aid of ever- 
green shrubbery. 

But to our book. How happy is the following little bit of word-painting, speaking to 
the mind: 


“Spring is a beautiful piece of work, and not to be in the country fo see it done, is the not realizing 
what glorious masters we are, and liow cheerfully, minutely, and unflaggingly, the fair fingers of 
the season broider the world for us. Each April morning, to drop the reins upon the neck of 
your horse, and look, charmed, around, seeing that nature did not go to bed, used up and tired, 
the night before, as you did, but has been industriously busy upon the leaves and blossoms while 
you were asleep —so much more advancedly lovely than yesterday —is somehow a feeling that 
has in it the bliss of ownership. The morning seems made for you; the fields and sky seem 
your roof and grounds; the air and sunshine, fresh colors and changing light —all new and not 
a second-hand thing to be seen — nothing to be cupboarded and kept over for to-morrow, or for 
another guest — gives a delicious consciousness of being the first to be waited on, the one it was 
all made and meant for. A city April, in comparison, is @ thing potted and pickled, and retailed 
to other customers as well.” 


This, if we are not greatly mistaken, was never half so well said before, and bespeaks a 
mind capable of the highest enjoyment of nature’s beauty. His description of the Hem- 
lock is poetry concentrated into prose. Observe —‘ the child-blossom and its predecessor 
are heightening graces, each to the other—neither so beautiful alone, and both finding 
room enough, and enjoying the same summer together. Parent and child are one glory.” 


“ May, 1853.—With this fertilizing May—the best mixed succession of rain and sunshine for 
many a year—the deciduous trees so jumped into leaf, and were, all of a sudden, so prodigaly 
massive and shady, that I began to think I had over-valued our wilderness of Firs, declaring Idle- 
wild, as I did, to be independent of changing foliage in the preponderance of its woods of 
evergreen. The Maples and Chestnuts, Oaks, Dogwoods, and Willows, quite smothered us with 
their epring-burst, I must own. But June, with its new dress for my slighted Hemlocks, has 
brought me round again, and (till taken again by surprise, at least) I shall be inconstant no more, 
Hemlocks are our pride at Idlewild. How wonderfully beautiful they are now—every finger- 
tip of their outspread palms thimbled with gold, and every tree looking as if ali the sunsets 
that had ever been steeped into its top were oozing out of it in drops. Of all Nature’s renewals, 
I think this is the fairest. The old foliage forms such an effective contrast for the new. The 
child-blossom and his predecessor are heightening graces, each to the other—neither so beauti- 
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ful alone and both finding room enough and enjoying the same summer together. Parent and 
child are one glory. The home tree was not stripped and deserted for the new-comer. Of that 
most precious of our wayside religions—the homestead-hallowing—it seems to me, that the 
Hemlock should be the chosen emblem.” 


It would be easy to quote page after page of this pleasant volume, which will be the 
more popular because not overloaded with science, and shall we say information? It is 
poetical farming, it is true, but none the less attractive reading because there is no farming 
in it; we mean attractive to the masses. It has humor, too; and with a specimen of this 
rarer talent in home farming, we conclude our notice with the mistakes of a goose, which 
may excuse the query of “Why does a goose stoop its head when it goes under a barn- 
door?” * Because it is a goose,” to be sure: 


“But I had a laugh at a goose, yesterday — with a lesson in it, too. Coming home towards 
evening, with my wagonful of children, the air overhead was suddenly darkened by the wings 
of a very big bird —my neighbor's fattest waddler — who, chased by a dog, had concluded to up 
feathers, fly over the barn, and take refuge in the ever-reliable and long-tried bosom of the river. 
But it was the day after the first sharp frost, and the stream, though as clear as a crystal,was 
of iey smoothness, and as impenetrable as a rock. Down came the goose, with full faith in it 
for long-tried water, and the way she slid over, and brought up on the frozen bank opposite, 
after that heavy bump upon her astonished egg-basket, was boundlessly delightful to the child- 
ren. Besides the instruction in it, as to a winter trial of summer friends, it was a comfort, with 
a pleasant spite in it, to have one good laugh at a goose that waddles and screams after me every 
time I trot past my neighbor’s barnyard.” 


We have said enough to recommend this work to our readers; no one, who can pardon 
certain lapses of good taste, less conspicuous, however, in it, than in other works by the 
same writer, but may be benefited by its perusal. Horricona. 


——_>—__—_--— 


Mrxctes or THE Parcapetrsta SocreTy FoR THE PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE, FROM rts INSTITUTION IN Fev- 

RUARY, 1785, To Marcn, 1810. 

The appearance of such a publication as this is a striking proof of the public interest in 
Agricultural affairs at the present time. In these “ Minutes” we find but little beyond 
mere mention of topics discussed or offered for investigation; but meagre as they are we 
are glad to see them rescued from oblivion and put in a form for convenient reference. 
The names of the men who figured as Agricultural officers in those days, are alone valua- 
ble; a few of them are yet among us, but the greater number are gone. We have picked 
out the following items: 


“December 10, 1805.—Read a communication from Ricnarp Perers (Belmont), on Peach trees 
and other fruit trees, The method pursued by him was, baring the root and pouring a quart 
or more of hot water or soap suds thereon, commencing about ten or twelve inches above the 
root —and he dipped his young trees (say the root) from the nursery, also in hot water, before 
planting them.” 

“April 8, 1806.—Mr. Rawe informed the Society that the field mice destroyed the roots of 
one-tenth of his Acacia hedges during the winter, and that, from the experience of his neighbor, 
Moxrotiix, the American Whitethorn appeared to succeed much better than the Englich 
Whitethorn, both grown from seed, which must be two years in the ground. Mr. Suaricross 
mentioned a species of Thorn, near Wilmington, which had a more rapid growth, and became, 
in one season, large enough to be transplanted. It was observed that Yellow Willow made 
good garden fences. Green Willow said also to be good for fencing.” 
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“January 6, 1807.—Mr. Youne said he had removed Cedar trees of a considerable size, by the 
following means: He dug round the trees in the autumn; in the course of the winter the ditch 
filled with water and froze, and when the ground was hard, towards spring, he dug up the tree, 
with the soil adhering to the roots, and put them in a hole prepared for the purpose, taking 
care to place the tree opposed to the same quarter of the compass as formerly. Mr. Cirrrorp 
mentioned that the best way to transplant Tulip Poplars is to cut off the top and remove the 
stump, taking care to preserve the roots and to trim the roots which may be wounded by the 
spade. The Yellow Poplar’s root runs down—the White Poplar runs horizontally. 

“ May 18, 1809.—Queries on fruit trees, by Mr. Peters.” 

“Mr. Pumps stated that Mr. Sracxuousr, of Bucks county, told him, a farmer near the 
‘Four Lanes’ End,’ in Bucks county, was famous for always having a good crop of Peaches; 
and that his method was to plow his orchard twice every year. Sometimes taking a 
crop off the ground, and sometimes omitting to do so. Mr. P. said he had found some varie- 
ties of Peach trees to thrive much better in certain soils than others—that slacked lime not 
only had a good effect in promoting the growth of Peach trees (as noticed in his letter published 
in the Agricultural Memoirs), but also in causing Rose bushes to flourish—that he had culti- 
vated a Peach called the Algerine Peach, from the nursery of Samvet Coss, of Moore’s Town, 
New Jersey, which is green on the 20th November. They are puiled late and ripened in the 
house. And that Mr. Cores told him they would keep till January. He was prevented from 
trying the experiment, as they were stolen off the tree. 

“Mr. G. Hamitton stated that Mr. Macture told him there is a kind of Musk Melon, in Spain, 
that will keep many months, and that he had eaten them on his passage several weeks after 
being pulled. 

“Mr. H. also stated that the following method of procuring Potatoes early, was followed near 
Philadelphia. Plant Potatoes in September, and, at the eve of winter, lay down the tops and 
cover them with long manure, and when the frost is out of the ground in the spring, the Pota- 
toes may be dug, 

“Joun Parmer and Ratru Epowes were elected resident members of the Society, and Anprew 
Micuavx, of Paris, an honorary member, also Tuomas Moors, of Montgomery county.” 





Pampnets Recerven.—Reports of the Committees for 1854, of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, with the schedule of prizes for 1855. 

Brooklyn Hortucultural Society—Officers for 1855, list of premiums, rules and regula- 
tions, &e. 

Wholesale Catalogue of Garden, Field,and Flower Seeds, for 1855, by James M. Tuor- 
BuRN & Co., No. 15 John Street, N. Y. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


(J. S.S.) Tae Borer iy Pear Trees.—Place around every tree, early in Spring, a small quan- 
tity of slacked lime or ashes; let them forma mound round the collar of the tree where the 
beetle deposits her eggs. Where they have already gained an entrance, the best mode of 
destruction is that recommended by Professor Harris—a flexible wire inserted into the holes, 
Another remedy is washing the trees early in June, with a solution of potash in water —say a 
pound to the gallon. Mr. Downtye recommended making fires in the orchard in the night, in 


the month of June, when the beetle comes forth to lay her eggs. They fly to the fire, and are 
thus destroyed. 
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(B. M. P., McDonough, N. Y.) Tax Exeusa Watnur may be grafted on the Butternut or 
Black Walnut. 


Sweet Harp-suett Atwonp.—Bud it either on Peach or Plum stock. 


Tue Arrix Quince, or any Quince, will grow on the Apple, but the practice is not commenda- 
ble. Better grow it from cuttings or iayers, or graft it on seedling Quinces. 





> 





(D. F. K., IL) Lace Reruse from the gas works is worthless as a manure. 

Vinery.—You might use your sashes on hot-beds till miidle of April, but they generally 
warp with the heat and moisture of hot-bed manure and get injured. A vinery that will 
accomodate twenty vines and cost only $40, will be very cheap, and we have no doubt will 
“pay” you well, not only by the Grapes you will gather from it, but in the satisfaction it will 
otherwise afford you, 


a 





(A. B., Malmaison Cottage, Ind.) The Hollyhock is propagated from seeds to get new vari- 
eties. Named sorts, or such as you wish to preserve, are propagated by cuttings somewhat as 
Dahlias. The plants are brought into a growing heat in spring, and the young shoots are taken 
off for cuttings, and managed as Dahlia cuttings. The Calceolaria is propagated also from seeds 
and cuttings. The shrubby sorts usually by cuttings, the herbaceous by seed, which produce 
the greatest variety of colors, 


— 


Suzetre pe Bavay anv Beverr Gris D'Hiver Novveav Pears.—You will very much oblige me, and doubtless 
many others of your readers, by giving in your next number your estimate of the quality of Suzette D’Bavay, as 
also its time of ripening. Also Beurre Gris Thiver Nouveau, 

Many persons, undoubtedly, have these fruits growing, tempted to their purchase by the glowing descriptions put 
forth, of their quality. Experience has shown there is but little reliance to be placed on them, and if these are to be 
placed in that catalogue, much more, at least, may be said by the knowledge solicited. In my estimation, you could 
hardly render your readers a more valuable service than by the continuation of an article, some time since com- 
menced, concerning your experience of the time of ripening, and the relative value and goodness of the different 
winter Pears. The time which has elapsed must have added largely to the stock of information on the subject. 


C. D. P. — Waterville, 

We must say that we are not favorably impressed with Suzette de Bavay. During three or 
four years of fruiting it has been small and has not ripened well, or at least has not become 
really fine flavored. Further south we think it deserves trial. 
and quite prolific—indeed the crop always needs thinning. 

The Beurre gris d’ Hiver was for two seasons attacked with the black fungus, and destroyed 
before maturity. Last season the entire crop on some of the trees was fair and fine, and ripened 


well during the month of December. We think well of it yet. We shall comply with your 
suggestion as soon as practicable. 


The tree is a beautiful grower 


een REED 
Geartine THE McLperry.— What stock is best to propagate Mulberries on; and how do you do it by bud or graf; 
and how do you treat them after planting; and what kind is best for our climate? (1) 
What stock do you work Medlars on, and how by, bud or graft; and what kind is best for our cold Canada? (2) 
How will a Green Gage do as an espalier, against a wall lathed and plastered, at the south end? (3) 


W hat do you consider the best stock to dwarf Cherries on? Do you think budding or grafting the best? (4) 
What do you propagate Roses on, or what is the best? (5) 


How far do you plant your grafts apart in the rows? (6) 


(1) We do not practice budding or grafticg the Mulberry to any extent. The principal sort 
we cultivate is the Large Black English, and we increase it by layers, which require two years 
to root well, You can graft this sort on the native Red Mulberry, which can be raised from 
seed, 

(2) Work Medlars on the Quince— bud them—the Large Dutch variety is the best; none 
are cultivated in this country to any considerable extent. 

(3) It will do very well on a trellis. 

(4) The Mfahaleb is the best stock for dwarf Cherries, and budding much better than grafting. 

(5) We prefer the Manetti to any other Rose stock we have used. 

(6) Root grafted Apples are usually planted eight to ten inches apart in the rows. 
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I rake a subscriber's privilege to ask you a few questions. I am exceedingly troubled with Moles, who ridge up 
my grass, and bore galleries in my terraces, beyond all endurance. A heavy rain has just scooped out a great hole 
in one of the latter; having found its way through a Mole-course, and a few such rains would entirely ruin my grass 
slope. How shall I rid myself of these troublesome visitors? (1) 

Within a mile or so of my dwelling there are quite a number of beautifal young White Pines, which I contemplate 
removing to my own grounds this spring. I find, however, a good many dead branches among the green; espee- 
ially formed leading shoots, which, when quite dead and brown, I find to be completely honcy-combed by the borings 
of some insect, which I was unable to find; the leading shoot did not seem to have been attacked every year, but 
at intervals of two or three years, and during these periods a side shoot would rise up and become a leader. 1 
have consulted Emerson’s Report—the only book I have on arboriculture — and can find nothing concerning it. If 
I transplant these specimens to my own grounds, will my other specimens be infected from them? Is there any way 
to kill or cure the insect which causes this? There are some thrifty Pines just over a little hill from these ones I 
speak of, say forty or fifty feet high, which do not seem to be affected. Isend you enclosed specimens of the dead 
wood and also of the live wood, which seems to be just beginning to be affected. 

I find, on close examination, a small white grub with a brown head, ensconced in the holes. I suppose he 
is the cause of the injury; you will probably find more on breaking the dead sticks. I have, however, enclosed a 
specimen in a paper cone, which you will find in the box. Can you give me his antecedents, history, and cure? (2) 

Also, with the rest, I send a living branch, with what seems to be some sort of a Wooly Aphis adhering, which 
has stinted the growth of the new shoots above? (3) 

Is it the same disease which so troubled Mr. Sarcent, of Fishkill, a year or two ago, and gave him so much 
alarm? I have since seen a communication in the orticulturist, from a lady, stating that she had succeeded in 
eradicating the pest, by copious showerings of tobacco-water. Davip L. Jupson.—Birmingham, Ct. 


(1) We have known Moles to be driven off by bits of cod-fish placed in their runs. We pub- 
lished the following remedy in our volume for 1853: “Take 1 lb. of bean-meal, 8 oz. of slacked 
lime in powder, } oz. of powdered verdigris, and 4 oz. of essential oil of Lavender. After mix- 
ing thoroughly the powdered part of this composition, incorporate the oil. With a little water 
work the mixture into a dough. With this form balls the size of hazel nuts; they will harden 
after having been exposed to the air for twenty-four hours. Introduce them twenty or thirty 
feet apart into the Mole’s runs, or one ball may be dropped into the hole of each Mole-hill, tak- 
inz care to cover it up immediately. The smell of these ingredients is so offensive to the Mole, 
that he immediately deserts his ground. The mixture is, at the same time, a violent poison for 
Moles, Rats, and all such vermin.” 


(2) The grub in the branches of White Pine enclosed, is “The White Pine Weevil,” described 
by Prof. Ifarnis. He says: ‘Its eggs are deposited on the leading shoot of the Pine, probably 
immediately under the outer bark. The larve hatched therefrom, bore into the shoot in various 
directions, and probably remain in the wood more than one year! We know of no remedy 
likely to prove effectual; but would advise the removal and destruction of all branches attacked 
with these borers, on the first indication of their presence. 

(3) The branches sent are also badly affected with the Wooly Aphis—a great pest — the 
same as described by Mr. Sarcent, to which you refer. 


— -—> ~-—--— 


Vioiers, For Wixter Broom, tx Hot-Bevs.—I should be obliged by some information respecting the proper mode 
of cultivating Violets for winter bloom, in hot-beds; what time they should be planted in the beds t» secure an carly 
and constant bloom duriag the winter; the proper kind of soil they require; and whether, for the second planting 
the new shoots should be separated from the old, and the new only planted; and if so, at what time this separetion 
should be made. I have tried them for two years without much success. The plants look healthy enough, but have 


shown very little bloom, and that very late. Sunscriper. 

To prepare plants for winter forcing, the young side shoots be taken off in April, and planted 
in a bed of prepared soil—say equal parts of leaf mold, sand, and good garden loam, witha 
slight admixture of well rotted cold manure. Shade from the mid-day sun, and water occasion- 
ally overhead with a fine rose. Here the plants will soon get well rooted, and may be transplanted 
into another bed to prepare them for potting or frames where they areto bloom, This bed should 
be prepared as above, and the plants should be set in rows two inches apart and six inches in 
the rows. Give them plenty of space, so that they will not get drawn up andw eakened ; for in 
this state they will not bloom freely or strongly. All runners should be kept down, and the soil 
moved frequently, and an occasionally overhead watering be given — protect also from mid-day 
sun, as they cannot bear this. About the latter end of August, or first of September, the plants 
may be lifted from the bed, with balls, and potted or placed in frames. The earth used in potting 
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should be something like that above described, and the pots should be well drained. Lay in a 
handful of broken crocks in each pot, and a little moss over them, to keep the earth from mix- 
ing. They can not bear stagnant moisture, After potting, they should be set on a bed of gravel 
or cool rubbish, and be-very carefully watered, and shaded from the hot sun. As soon as flow- 
ers are wanted, they should be placed in a slight bottom heat under glass, have the benefit of air 
frequently, and a moist atmosphere. Here they will give plenty of flowers. If placed in a box 
or frame, they should be within six inches of the glass. Air should be admitted as often as can 
be done safely, and water supplied to keep a regular but not superfluous moisture. The frame 
should be well protected on cold nights with thick straw mats, and the frame. should be lined 
all around with manure or manure and leaves, Here flowers might be had till Christmas; but 
our severe northern winters rendering it unsafe to open a frame or admit air for weeks together, 
preclude the possibility of gathering flowers from such a frame in the depth of winter. 
isaac 

Povupretre.— Will you have the goodness to answer the following questions? 

Would it be advisable to form a poudrette company in such a city as Poughkeepsie, where night-sofl is plenty and 
where charcoal can be bought for one cent per bushel? It is formed and collected in the pipes of Railroad Engines 
and they take out on an average one hundred bushels a day. It is pure, and ready ground, but one half of it is made 
out of Pine wood and the other half of hard wood. (1) 

What other ingredients, mixed with the above, are necessary to make the most valuable article, and what are the 
proportions of each? (2) 

What is the value of this manure compared with guano, and what is it worth per bushel in market? (3) 


(1) We are practically unacquainted with the details of poudrette manufactory. So far as we 
have made use of night-soil as a manure, we have mixed it with loam, peat, and other manures. 
As to the profits arising from its manufacture, that will depend upon the local demand for 
manure, and its market value, as well as on the quantity of nizht-soil that can be relied upon. 

(2) Dried peat or loam would make the best material to mix with. Charcoal will answer 
very well to absorb the liquid parts, and put it in a portable state, but the mixture will not be 
so valuable; saw dust may also be used. We think the time is not far distant when the fertiliz- 
ing materials now wasted in our cities will be converted into valuable manures, Stable manure 
is advancing so rapidly in value, that attention will naturally be directed to other objects. 

(3) As to the value of poudrette as compared with guano, that will depend upon how it is pre- 
pared; by the use of lime and certain acids, as deodrizing agents, much of the fertilizing qual- 
ity of the night-soil is expelled. If mixed with a small quantity of dried muck, and left to 
ferment and dry in the natural way, we would consider is as valuable as guano; if half its bulk 
were charcoal it might not be worth more than half as much per barrel. 

en 

Waar 18 Mica Corrvre ror Dwarr Pears ?—What is high culture in its application to dwarf Pears on Quince, 
on a soil of dry loam of fair depth, free from clay, with a coarse gravel subsoil? A short reply will much oblige—A 
Sussceiser.—Oajord, Mass, 

A good top dressing of say three or four inches deep of compost every autumn, and a light 
mulching of decayed leaves or some other such substance during summer. To this add regular 
and judicious pruning, and your dwarf Pears will meet all reasonable expectations, if not far 


exceed them, 
oo 


A Rarrroap has dug a deep cut through some property of mine, and every winter and spring a foot or mo: of my 
upland falls down into the gulph, to my great loss. Can you inform me what is the best plant to hold it up, having 
interlacing, powerful roots, &c.? J. 


A great many people experience such a difficulty now-a-days. Will some one who has expe- 
rience in such matters, answer? 





Cranserry Cuttorr.—Can you give something in the pages of your periodical, relative to the culture of the Cran- 
berry. Perhaps some of your numerous subscribers might be induced to relate their experience in this matter. A 
Cranberry meadow is said to be a very profitable investment, yet very little attention seems to be paid to the sub- 
ject. A Sussoniser.—Princeton, Jil. 


Will some of our New England correspondents, familiar with this culture, repiy? 
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Writ you be kind enough to inform me where I can purchase a general assortment of fruit trees true to name, 


especially Peach and Plum, and at the most reasonable prices, one year from bud? (1) 
Also a list of twenty-four of each of the best, most bardy, and productive kinds, for market. Also twenty-four of 
the best kinds of Apples for market. (2) J. E. W.—Meriden, Ct. 
(1) We must refer you to our advertising pages for the names of nurserymen, any of them 
iN 
































will send you priced catalogues if you ask for them. Our rule is not to recommend any estab- 
lishment. We can only advise you to deal with those who have a reputation for honesty and 
accuracy. 

(2) Profitable market fruits tor your locality :—Peaches—Early York Serrate, Crawford’s Early, 
Cooledge’s Favorite, Crawford’s Late, and Old Mixon Free. Plums—Imperial Gage, Prince’s 
Yellow Gage, Smith’s Orleans, Lombard, and Reine Claude de Bavay. Apples—Early Harvest, 
Sweet Bough, Fall Pippin, Hubbardson Nonesuch, Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin, and Rox- 
bury Russet. In twenty-four you can not go far wrong in taking equal numbers of each sort 
above named. 





+ 





Dwarr Aprpies.—Are dwarf Apple trees on Paradise stocks lealthy and hardy as the same kinds grafted on com- 
mon seedlings? I refer to blight, winter killing, bursting at the collar, &c. (1) 

The old fashioned Quince is very liable to blight here. It is difficult to get any fruit. Are there any new hardier 
varieties? (2) 

The Apple, unless forced in growth, is pretty hardy and productive. D. Purrsetoy.—Pike, Muscatine Co., Iowa. 

(1) We have never observed anything to the contrary. 

(2) We think not; the varieties used as stocks, generally grow more rapidly and later in the 
season, and are therefore not so well fitted to resist extreme cold, As to the blight, we think 
that one is as likely to suffer by it as the other. 


> 








I mAvVE a few squares of Dwarf Pears on Quince roots in my garden, planted eight fcet apart each way; and as 
they will in a few years occupy the entire ground, to the exclusion of root crops, I desire to know whether I should 
continue to have the earth deeply spaded or forked up between the trees? or should it be dug so shallow as not to 
interfere with the roots of the trees? and how near to the trunk of the tree should it be done? A. J. Nostx—dMont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


Spade deeply where there are no roots, Fork over the roots lightly. The operator will be 
able to know when he has reached the roote—they generally come to within two or three inches 
of the surface. 





— 








Is the Paris or Fontenay Quince the same asthe Upright? It not, oes the Upright make good stocks for Pears ? 
If it is the same, the last question is of course answered in the last number of the J/orticulturist. Mr. Le Roy, in 
his catalogue, says of the Angers Quince, “ very productive; the best for preserves.” Does it sustain that character 
here? O.—Oswego Co,, N. Y. 

The Paris or Fontenay and Upright are quite distinct; the latter is of too slender growth and 
dwarf habit to make a good stock for the Pear. We have not fruited the Angers sufficiently 
to say whether it sustains the character given by Mr. Le Roy. 


Witt any of your subscribers inform me by letter, or through the Horticulturist, of the success of conservatories 
on green-houses attached to their dwellings? Mr. Downixe reeommended such structures, but I have a vague 
impression that when tried they have not given satisfaction. May not the dampness and air of the glass-huuse, cov- 
ering a door and lower windows, so pervade the dwelling as to make it disagreeable and unhealthy? E. G. Keiuzy. 
—Evergreens, Newburyport, Masa. 


Horticultural Societies, &c. 


‘Dae Aprran Horticutrurat Socrery.—The fifth annual meeting of this Society was held last 
evening, and was in every respect a spirited and satisfactory one. 

Mr. Latnnor, the Treasurer, made a report on the finances of the Society, showing it to be out 
of debt and to have a respectable surplus on hand, notwithstanding its payments for seeds and 
for additions to its library the past year. 
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An election of officers for the year was then gone into, and Dr. Unperwoop declining to act 
longer as President, the following result was announced: 


SAMUEL LATHROP, President. Wa. H. Scorr, Vice President. Tuomas M. Cootry, Secretary. B. F. 
Strona, Treasurer and Librarian. E. H. Pircuer, B. W. Steer, W. W. Owen, A. J. East an, A. J. Dean, 
W. H. Scort, Directors. The President, the Secretary, E. H. Purcner, B. W. Stearn, W. Owen, A. G. Eastway, 
W. H. Scort, A. J. Dean, Hresutive Boa.'d. 

Commitess.—On Fi uiie—T, M, Cooley, B. F, Strong, 8. Lathrop, B. J. Harvey. On Flowers —Miss C. Orensby, Mrs, 
W. H. Scott, Mrs. 8. Lathrop, B, W. Steer, W. H. Scott. On Vegetalles—E. H. Pilcher, A. G. Eastman, J. W, Helme 
On Finznce and Library—W. H. Scott, W. Owen, A.J. Dean. On Leforence—B. F. Strong, 8. Lathrop. 


The following resolution was then offered and adopted unanimously : 


Resolved, That it is the experience of the members of this Society that persons desirous of procuring fruit trees or 
shrubs from eastern nurserymen, cannot depend upon, and should not trust those representing themselves to be 
agents, who often have contracts for disposing of refuse stock — but that such persons should address the proprietors 
directly —that as a general thing it is policy to procure stock as near home as possible when it can be obtained from 
reliable nurserymen. 

Some illustrations were given in the course of the discussion which this resolution elicited of 
the manner in which confiding people are sometimes gulled and defrauded by the traveling tree 
hawkers, who often succeed in getting more for worthless stock than would be charged by relia- 
ble nurserymen for that of first quality. 

The condition of the Society is unusually prosperous, and in addition to the weekly shows of 
fruits and flowers, it is contemplated to hold two considerable exhibitions during the coming 
summer and fall— Adrian Watchtower. 


———_- ~~. -_ —— 


Wisconsin Frurr Growers’ Assoctatioy.—This Association held a convention at Janesville, 
Rock county, 26th and 27th December. The object of the meeting was the election of officers 
for the ensuing year, the exhibition of fruits, and discussions concerning the varieties best 
adapted to our climate and soils. The fruit exhibited was very handsome; among the most 
noticeable were fine specimens the of Newtown Pippin, Yellow Bellflower, Rambo, Perry Russet, 


Peck’s Pleasant, Jonathan, and Esopus Spitzenburg. The discussions were interesting and elic- 
ited many facts of great interest to the fruit growers of the State. The proceedings of the 
convention, including the operations of the Association during the past year, will be published 
in February. The following are the officers elected: 

H J.STARIN, Pesident. Cyrus Haw.ey, D. Worturxeton, F. Drake, Vice Presidents, Marx Mruusr, 
Recording Secretary. Crartes Girrorp, Corresponding Secretary. J.C. Brayton, Dr. A. L. Castiamay, A. G. 
Hanrorp, He, Committee, 

At their annual exhibition in October last, the Association exhibited one hundred and fifty 
varieties of Apples, thirty-seven of Pears, ten of Grapes, seven of Plums, &c. The Apples 
were, as a collection, superb, Some exhibitors showed twenty or thirty varieties (three of a 
variety) perfectly free from spot or blemish. Wisconsin promises to become one of the first 
fruit growing States in the Union. 

inp aii 


Meeting or THE N. Y. Strate Acricutturat Socrery.—At the annual meeting of this Society, 
held February 14th, the following Officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


Judge SAMUEL CHEEVER, President. Jonn C. Jackson, Isaac E. Havriann, George Vari, Jonn McDos- 
ALD, Jonn A. Srerman, 8. P. Coapman, D. C. Van Stycx, W. W. Weep, Vice Presidents. Lutuer Tvcken, 
Recording Secretary. B. P. Jounsox, Corresponding Secretary. B. B. Kintuanp, Treasurer, T. 8. Faxon, 
8. G. Farce, Cartes Morritt, Antony Van Bercen, W. C. Watson, Hreovtive Commitiee—additional members. 


Among the premiums awarded we note the following: 


Arp.rs.—Best 20 varieties, E. 8. Hayward, Rochester, Diploma and $4; second best, Wm. Davidson, Hartwick, 
Otsego County, $2. Best 10 varieties, Robert H. Brown, Greece, Monroe County, Diploma and $3; second best, W. 
Ives, Watertown, Thomas and $1. Best dish of Apples, (Northern Spy,) James H. Watts, Rochester, 8. 8. Medal. 
E. 8. Hayward, Rochester, for specimens Currant Wine, and Isabella Grape Wine, 8. 8. Medal and $1. 


Elmira is chosen as the place for holding the next Annual Fair. 










































Publisher's Tofices. 


Tuose of our friends who have labored so zealously to increase our circulation, will accept 
our best thanks. At many places where last year we had but one or two subscribers, we 
have now from ten to forty—all through the kind exertions of some intelligent friend of 
horticulture at each of these places. In answer to several inquiries, we would remark that 
the circulation of the Horricutrurisr will be much greater this year than ever before. 
Still, the “hard times” and scarcity of money has kept our increase below what it would 
have been under other and more favorable circumstances. The spring is the most favora- 
ble time to obtain subscribers for a horticultural journal, and we hope all lovers of fruits 
and flowers will make an earnest effort to induce their friends and neighbors to patronize 
this work, which has really become the horticultural jeurnal of the country. The inter- 
ests and honor of American Horticulture require that it should be well sustained. 

We have now on our books about five hundred Post Offices where but one copy is taken, 
and to about as many more we send from one to three copies. If the subscribers at these 
Post Offices would act as voluntary agents, we have no doubt they could add materially to 
our list. 





Specimen numbers sent free, when required; and any numbers becoming damaged by 
being used as specimens, will be replaced without charge. 

Our clu) terms are four copies fun $6. Those who have already sent us $2 for their own 
subscription, can remit us $4 more, and we will send them four copies. 

We have procured a number of cloth cases for binding volumes of the Horticurrurisz, 
of any year desired, which we will send by mail, or otherwise, at 25 cents each, or $2.50 
per dozen. 

The publisher keeps on hand all the horticultural works published in this country and 
Europe. These books will be sent by mail, free of postage, at the retail prices. Hortieul- 
tural Libraries for Societies, and also private Horticultural Libraries supplied at a fair dis- 
count from retail prices. Societies offering horticultural books as premiums will do well to 
order of the publisher of the Horricutrurist. The following is the retail price of some of 
the works on hand: 


Loudon’s Villa Gardener,............- $4 00 | Thomas’ Fruit Culturist, .............. 1 00 
tepton’s Landscape Gardening, ........ 4 00 | Landscape Gardening, Parks and Pleasure 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening,....... 3 50 |) ee eee - 100 
Downing's Country Houses,........... 4 V0 | J. Fiske Allen on the Grape,.......... - 100 
Downing’s Cottage Residences,......... 2 00 | Rural Architecture, by Allen,......... a 
Loudon’s Ladies’ Companion to the Flow- American Flower Garden Directory, .... 1 060 
OP GUNG OR 50.5 ea nadie Bes beads Fa POG PGs SEs cceviccsccccacessce 50 
Lindley’s Horticulture,. ........ccsee00 1 25 | Buist’s Kitchen Garden,......... coccee | 6S 
Barty’s Fruit Garden, .. ... 60. 0eseccee . 100 
See eee eee 








NORWAY SPRUCE AND MANY OTHER HARDY EVERGREENS 
BY the quantity, including new vavicties of Cal fo-nia Pines. 
For prices apply to PARSONS & Co., Flushing, near New York. 
March, 1855.—2t 
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TO NURSERYMEN, SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVA'TE BURIAL 
GROUNDS, LAWNS, 4c. 

TIIE subscriber having been for 20 years extensively engaged, in spring and fall, in furnishing 

to order evergreen and deciduous native forest trees, hus increased his facilities for furnishing 

them promptly and they will be faithfully packed and shipped as may be directed, to any part 

of the United States. Catalogues and prices sent to applicants, WM. MANN, Bangor, Me, 


























LIBERAL PREMIUMS TO OUR AGENTS AND FRIENDS. 
("A GOOD WAY TO GET HORTICULTURAL BOOKS OR FRUIT TREES. gey 


TuereE are in every neighborhood some Men who love Fruits and FLowers—lovers of 
the beautiful in Nature and art:—and Women who love Fiowgrs as Woman only loves 
them. These would cheerfully become patrons of “The Horticulturist,” if it was once 
presented,to their notice. It is just what they need to inform them of all new and val- 
uable Fruits and Flowers, and the best methods of cultivation. It is the Journal they 
require from which to select designs for Corraces, for beautiful and tasteful homes, Sum- 
mer Houses and other garden decorations—in short, they need the Horticutturist to learn 
how to make a country home pleasant and beautiful. 

To endeavor to reach this class of persons, and thus increase the circulation and useful- 
ness of this Journal, as well as to offer a small compensation to those friends who are labor- 
ing so earnestly to introduce us to their friends and neighbors, the Publisher takes pleasure 
in offering the following 


PREMIUMS. 


I. To the persun sending us the largest number of Subscribers previous to the first of April 
next, a well selected assortment of Fruit Trees, dc, for a Farm Orchard and Garden, worth 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS..... [ 50 Apples, 25 Peaches, 12 Cherries, 12 Plums, 8 Apri- 
cots, 25 Standard Pear s'rees and 25 Dwarf, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberriess, &e., &c., 
making a choice and complete assortment of fruit, to the value of $100.] 


II. To the person sending the next greatest number, a complete assortment and good selection 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &e., for a Suburban or Village Garden to the value of SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. ...[Say, 6 Apples, 12 Peaches, 10 Standard Pears, 50 Dwarf Pears, 
6 Cherries, 12 Dwarf Cherries, 12 Dwarf Apples, and the small fruits and Ornamental 
Plants, Shrubs, &e., &e., to the value of $75.] 


III. To the one sending the greatest number next less than the above, Zhe North American 
Sylva, by Nurraut and Micnavx, in 6 volumes, containing a description (with Colored Plates,) 
of the Forest Trees of the United States, Canada and Nova Scotia. It contains over 300 
Colored Plates and selis for FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 

IV. For the next, “ Lowdon’s Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, or the Trees and Shrubs of 
Britain Pictorially and Botanically Delineated, and Scientifically and Popularly Described, 
with their Propagation, Culture and Management dc, &e.” This is an invaluable work in 
8 Volumnes—4 of plates, and 4 letter-pre-s. Cost, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 

V_ To the person sending the next greatest number, a Horticultural Library worth FIFTEEN 
DOLLARS. 

(a Those who obtain Premiums will be allowed to make their own selection if they prefer 
to do so, and to substitute Books for Trees, or Trees fur Books, 

«* As some of our friends who labor for our Journal may not be able, on account of their 
location, to obtain any of these Premiums, I will give to every person who forwards a Club of 
EIGHT Subscribers, Barry’s Fruit Garden, or Thomas’ Fruit Culturist, or both these works for 
SIXTEEN Subscribers, or any other work or works of the sume value; or Afoore’s Rural New 
Yorker, the popular Agricultural, Literary and Family Weekly, for one year; or an extra copy of 


The Horticulturist for a year ; and in like proportion for a still larger number. By this arrange- 
ment ALL OUr WORKING FRIENDS can obtain a Premium. 


TO SOCIETIES 


I will also give to the Horticultural or Agricultural Society that shall send the greatest number 
of Subscribers by the first of April next a Library worth FIFTY DOLLARS. 























Che Borticulturist Adertiser. 


ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS: 


One page,each insertion, - - - - - = = = = $1000 
Half a page, do. af tale eet eS ni ee a Re 


ROSES, VINES, AND EXOTIC PLANTS, 


INCLUDING many rare varieties from China and Japan, for sale by 
March.—2t PARSONS & Co., Flushing, near New York. 





FRESH GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


OF all the choicest species and varieties adapted to our climate, in quantities to suit purchasers. 
February,—4t. ALFRED BRIDGMAN, New York, 874 & 878 Broadway. 


EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS TREES. 


HENRY LITTLE & Co., of Bangor Me., continue to furnish trees at very low prices, and send 
them to any State in the Union by steamers or Railroad, as may be ordered. March, 1855. 











BRAHMA POUTRA FOWLS FOR SALE. 


I HAVE on hand and for sale 80 of the best pure blood Brahma Pootra fowls to be found in the 
country. Terms made known on application to W. ROADES, 
Mareh.—1t No 84 Buffalo street, Rochester, N. Y. 





FRENCH QUINCE STOCKS 


FOR sale by the undersigned 100,000 Quince stocks, both Anger and Paris, in cases of 5,000 each, 
expected to arrive some time next month, from France. Apply to Ed Bossange, Agent for 
March.—1t. A. LE ROY, Angers, 138 Pearl street, New York. 





TWO THOUSAND LARGE HORSE CHESTNUT TREES. 


P. R. FREEOFF, proprietor of the Auburn Commercial Garden and Nursery, Auburn, N. Y» 
offers for sale the following spring, 2,000 large Horse Chestnut Trees, from ten to twelve feet 
high, at $38 per 100. February, 1855.—2t.* 
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EVERGREEN TREES. 


JOHN W. ADAMS, Portland, Maine, will furnish, and forward to any part of the United States, 
Arbor Vite, Balsam Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, Sugar Maple, and other forest trees, carefully packed, 
at reduced rates. Priced lists gratis to applicants. February, 1855.—2t. 
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WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER. 
THE Subscriber wishes a situation as above. He is single, active, and of steady habits, is 
thoroughly educated to his business, and has had the management of first class situations, 
Address D., care of Meehan & Saunders, Germantown, Pa., or the Editor of the Horticulturist. 
March, 1855.—1t. 
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TRIUMPH OF CUMBERLAND CHERRY. 


I HAVE 400 Cherry trees of the “Triumph of Cumberland” 4 to 7 feet high, at 75 cents the 
small, and $1 the largest, which will be packed and delivered at Harrisburg, Pa, at the above 
price. JACOB COCKLIN. 

Shephardstown, Cumberland Co., Pa.—Mareh.—lt 














(WANTS A SITUATION. 


A GARDENER who has had much experience in every department of Gardening in the United 
States, and can be well recommended. Of middle age, and has a family. Address 
Geneseo, N. Y., January, 1855. EDWARD HOBBS. 


RASPBERRY PLANTS. 


FOR SALE, Raspberry plants of the following varieties at $40 per 1,000: the celebrated Hudson 
River Antwerp, Fastolff, Franconia, and Knevett’s Giant. Also, a few of Brivkle’s Orange, at 
$20 per 100. Plants remarkably fine. Also, a few plants of the “Thunderer,” Cushing, V. Pres- 
ident, French, and Col. Wilder 

Willow Cuttings of tested varieties at very favorable rates. 

One year old plants of Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines. 

February.—2t. C. W. GRANT, Newburg, Orange Co., N. Y. 





OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY, 


SAMUEL MOULSON, Proprietor. 
OFFICE NO. 3% FRONT STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BEGS to offer the usual assortment of hardy fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs and plants. 

A priced inventory of every item offered will be sent to postpaid applicants enclosing a one 
cent stamp. 

Also brief hints on culture, &c., on receipt of twenty cents postage stamps. 


TO NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS IN TREES. 
WISHING to clear a piece of ground the coming spring, containing about eighty thousand 
grafted Apple trees, I will sell them for ca-h, or approved credit with interest, at eighty dollurs 
per thousand. All orders filled in the rotation that they are received. The above are first class 
trees, from three to four years old, from five to seven feet high, of the best leading varieties the 
country affords, and very thrifty and fine. Also 20,000 Apple seedlings. 

JAMES M. TAYLOR, 
January 1855—3t Proprietor of the Commercial Nurseries, Syracuse, N. Y. 





DWARF AND STANDARD FRUIT TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRIES, &C., &C. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, offers for sale a fine collection of Dwart 
and Standard Pears, Apples, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, &e. Also, 
Currants, Grapes, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Strawberiies, Rhubarb, Asparagus, Needham’s White 
Blackberry, Cultivated ‘High-bush Blackberry. Foreign Grapes for Vineries —strong plants, 
Nuts, Figs, Medlarsy Mulberries, &e., in variety. Among the novelties are the Concord Grape, 
Fertile of Angers, and Fertile of Paluau, and other Currants, several new Pears, Raspberries and 
Strawberries. For fruit stocks, see another advertisement in this journal. 
Descriptive priced catalogues gratis to any address, 





FRUIT TREES, EVERGREENS, &C. 


T. C. MAXWELL, & BROS. ask the attention of those wishing Trees and nursery articles the 
coming spring, to a few thousands each of Apple, Cherry, Standard and Dwarf Pear trees, and a 
good assortmeut of Peach, Plum, Apricot, aud Quince Trees, and the smaller fruits; all very 
thrifty and healthy. 
25,000 American Arbor Vite, two years in nursery, fine plants for hedges. 
50,000 “ “ one “ “ well rooted. 
10,000 Balsam Fir, one to five feet high. 
80,000 Norway Spruce, one to two feet high. 
1,000 Hemlock and Red Cedar, large plants for ornamental planting. 
2,000 Mountain Ash, large and cheap, and large Horse Chestnut trees, 
The above and many other articles usually cultivated in the nurseries for sale in quantities to 
suit purchasers, Digging and packing done in the best manner. TT. C. MAXWELL & BROS. 
Old Castle Nurseries, Geneva, Outurio Cu., N. Y., Feb. 1855—2t 





























JOSEPH BRECK & SON, 


AT THEIR 


SEED STORE AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
Nos, 51 &52 NORTH MARKET STREET, (UP STAIRS) BOSTON, 
Offer for sale one of the most extensive collections of 
VEGETABLE, AGRICULTURAL, AND GRASS SEEDS 


That can be found in the country, including the newest and most approved varieties. 

Champion of England, Prince Albert, Cedo Nulli, and Early Hill Peas; Shilling’s Early Cab- 
bage, Mason’s Early do., and many other fine sorts; Walcheren Cauliflower; Seymour's Solid, 
and Cole’s Early Dwarf Celeries; Lettuces, &c.; Skirvings’ improted Ruta Baga, superior and 
productive; and other choice field seeds, 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Comprising, in all, upwards of four hundred species and varieties, including some splendid assort- 
ments of German Asters, Balsams, Ten Weeks Stocks, Larkspurs, Hollyhocks, Candytufts, Ipom- 
eas, Mirabilis, &e., &e. 

Among the new flower seeds the subscribers have received a small quantity of the seeds of the 
beautiful new annual, 

WHITLAVIA GRANDIFLORA, 
50 cents per packet (see Horticulturist of January). 
ABRONIA UMBELLATA, 

A beautiful trailing annual for bedding out; also many other choice flower seeds, 

Our collection of Seeds embraces everything worthy of cultivation to be found in this country 
or Europe, and we would invite all to come and examine our stock. All orders by mail promptly 
executed, and packed so as to be transported with safety to any part of the United States. Also 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


Shrubs, and Evergreen, Grape vines, Gooseberries, Strawberries, &c., Greenhouse and hardy 
Herbaceous plants, Rhubard, Asparagus roots, &c. All kinds of 


GARDEN TOOLS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


GUANO, of the very best quality, constantly on hand, wholesale and retail. 
Catalogues will be sent gratis to those who order them, upon the receipt of postage stamps, viz : 
Catalogue of Agricultural Implements and tools 
Catalogue ot Vegetable seeds, 
Catalogue of Flower seeds. 
Catalogue of fruit trees, plants, Bulbous roots, ce. 
Postage on the four Catalogues, four cents. JOSEPH BRECK & SON. 
Boston, February, 1855.—4t. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, ROSES, &C. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, would call attention to his large and 
fine assortment of new and rare ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Vines, Evergreens, Roses, Hedge 
Plants, &c., for the lawn, avenue, and cemetery, including many new varieties now offered for 
the first time in this country. A full descriptive priced catalogue is now ready, and will be sent 
gratis to any address. The nurseries are within ten hours of New York by the Old Colony and 
Fall River route; and B. M. W. takes pleasure in announcing that the carriage of all packages 
will in future be paid to New York as well as to Boston, and also to all stations on the O. C. and 
F. R. Railway. Parties about purchasing are invited to send for a catalogue before purchasing 
elsewhere. Persons about purchasing large quantities of young trees and shrubs for masses, 
hedges, groves, belts, &c., at low prices, are referred to another advertisement in this journal. 
Plymouth, Mass., Februaty 1 1855. 


SEEDS! SEEDS!! 
J. M. THORBURN & Co., 15 John street, New York, have now ready their wholesale priced 
lists of Vegetable, Field, Flower Seeds, &e., for the present year, which will be sent to dealers on 
application. Their stock is very large, of unsurpassed quality, fresh, and offered at prices pre- 
senting inducements to purchasers of seeds by the quantity. Retail catalogues also on applica- 
tion. February, 1855—2t 























SYRACUSE NURSERIES, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE proprietors of these extensive nurseries, with a reputation second to none in the United 
States, would return their thanks for the very liberal and increasing patronage heretofore 
received, and would now offer to their customers and the public generally, their very large and ‘ 
splendid stock of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c., consisting of 

APPLES, PEARS, and CHERRIES, both dwarf and standards, 

PLUMS, PEACHES, GOOSEBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, CURRANTS, é&e. 

EVERGREEN and ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS, in fine assortments. 

ROSES in large quantities, including many new sorts, also 

DAHLIAS, PHLOXES, DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUMS, CARNATIONS, and PICOTEES, 

CLIMBING SHRUBS, GREENHOUSE and BEDDING OUT PLANTS, é&e. 

They would particularly call attentjon to their fine stock of 

STANDARD PEARS, which is the largest and best in the State, also 

250,000 OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for hedges, of very superior growth, very low by the 
quantity. ‘ 

1,000 BEST FOREIGN GRAPE VINES, one year old, grown from bearing vines, $20 per 100. 

RHUBARB AND ASPARAGUS rovts, extra size, very low by the 100 or 100. 


Their trees are taken up with the greatest care, and packed in the very best manner, at a mod- E 
erate expense, all packages delivered at the Rail Road or Canal, free of charge. | 
They will issue a supplement to their Ornamental and Greenhouse Catalogue, for spring, con- j 
taining all the new Dahlias, Verbenas, Phloxes, Dwarf Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Greenhouse 
plants, &ec., with a reduction on former prices, to which they call especial attention. The follow- 
ing catalogues will be sent gratis and pre-paid to all applicants who prepay their letter postage 
and enclose for No. 1. a letter stamp, and for the others one cent stamp each. 
No. 1. A full descriptive Catalogue of all their productions. 
‘ 2. A new descriptive Catalogue of F.uits, 
3. A descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental trees, shrubs, Roses, &e. 
4, A descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Greenhouse and bedding out plants. 
5. A wholesale Catalogue for nurseymen, dealers and venders. 


February, 1855.—2t. THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 


“ 


“ 





SPRING BULBOUS ROOTS. 


THE subscribers have just received their annual unrivalled collection of Bulbs for spring plant- 
ing, all of which are eelected large roots and much superior to those usually sold in this market, 
which they offer at the following very reduced prices: 


each, doz. hundred. 





Gladiolus Prittacinnus, $ 0 06 $ 0 63 $ 4 00 
= Gandavensis, 0 19 1 50 10 00 
- floribundus, 0 25 2 00 12 00 
- cardinalis fi. rosea, 0 25 2 50 
= ramosus (mixed), 0 3) 3 00 
“seedling of Gandavensis, 18 finest named 
sorts 0 37 4 00 
* ramusus, 10 finest named sorts, 0 50 5 00 
Amaryllis formosissima, or Jacobean Lilies, 0 25 2 00 12 00 
Tigridia pavonia, 0 12 0 75 5 00 
“ — eonchiflora, 0 12 0 75 
Large Tuberoses 019 2 00 10 00 
Double searlet Anemones, 0 06 0 50 ; 
J. M. THORNBURN & Co., 
February, 1855—2t Seed Warchouse, 15 John St., New York. 
COLDENHAM NURSERY, 
SEVEN MILES WEST OF NEWBURGH, ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y. 
THE subscriber continues to offer, as heretofore, a large and well selected stock of Fruit Trees, 
among which is the celebrated Great Bigarreau Cherry, worked from the original tree; 30,000 
\ 


Apple trees from five to ten feet high, and very thrifty. Price from $15 to $17 per hundred. 
All orders punctually filled, and trees packed in moss with care and shipped trom Newburgh by 







Steamboat or Railroad, LINDLEY M. FERRIS, 
February 1, 1855—2t Coldenham, P. O., Orange Co., N. Y. 

















EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS 


THE undersigned begs to offer seeds of the following standard evergreen trees, fresh_from their 
native forests: 

Norway Spruce (Abies excelsa), 

Silver Fir (Picea pectinata). 

Scotch Fir (Pinus Sylvestris). 

Pinaster (Pinus Pinasters). 

Sea-side Pine (Pinus maratima). 

Stone Pine (Pinus Pinea). 

Larch (Larix Europus). 


Washington City, D. C., March, 1855. ‘ JOHN SAUL. 


BRECK’S NURSERY, 

NONANTUM HILL, NEWTON AND BRIGHTON (six Miles from Boston.) 
THE Subscriber having purchased this long-established nursery, and added to it by importations, 
now has a very large stock of all kinds of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, especially Pear trees; new Moss, 
Perpetual, and Prairie Roses; Wistaria, Weigelia, Forsythia; new varieties of Blackberry, Cur- 
rants, Herbaceous plants, &e., &c., and will sell the same at moderate prices, warrant them true . 
to names, and deliver them at any of the depots in Boston or vicinity, free of charge. 





Packing 
charged at cost. W. C. STRONG, Proprietor, (P. O. Address, Brighton.) , 
Joszrru Breck & Soy, 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Agents. March.—2t 


VERBENAS. 


THE Subscriber would respectfully invite the attention of florists, and all lovers of this beauti- 
ful bedding plant, to his choice and extensive collection, embracing upwards of 300 varieties, 
and including nearly all the new ones gent out last season; also, all the five older varieties 
worthy of cultivation; as he deals in no other plants than Verbenas, he feels confident that he 
can give entire satisfaction to all who may wish to purchase. 

Priced catalogues sent to all post-paid applications enclosing a one cent stamp. All orders 


addressed post paid to DEXTER SNOW, Chicopee, Masa. will meet with prompt attention. 
March, 1855.—2t* 


A NEW STRAWBERRY. 
LUCY FITCH'S PROLIFIC will be offered to the public for the first time, the coming spring. 
It is a pistillate plant, very prolific, hardy, and fine flavored; it continues in bearing for a long 
time, and the fruit stalks are so long and strong as to keep the berries entirely from the-sand. 
Those who wish plants better apply early, as but a few hundred can be furnished. None but 
strong good plants will be sent. Price 75 cents per doz; $4 per 100. Address 
March, 1855. E. T. HASKELL, Monroe, Mich. *y 


HAMILTON NURSERIES—CANADAFS WEST. 
THE Subscribers offer to tree dealers and others, at wholesale, large quantities of Apple, Cherry, 
and Pear trees at low prices, and at retail, a very perfect general assortment of fruit and orna- 
mental trees and shrubbery. Also to Nurserymen 
60,000 Apple stocks, 2 and 3 years old. 
20,000 Canada Plum stocks, 1 year old. 
Warranted best kind for grafting or budding. 


November 1.—5t.* C. KELLY & CO. 


MONROE NURSERIES. 


YEARLING GRAFTS.—I offer this season, in connection with my usual Nursery Stock, 20,000 
to 30,000 yearling apple grafts, from 20 to 25 per cent. lower than the usual price. They must 
be disposed of, as they are on a piece of ground that is to be given up. They comprise the very 


best leading varieties, CHARLES POWIS. 
Greece, (Ridge Road, near Rochester), March 1, 1855—2t* 




































Eryit and Ornamental Trees, &e., for Spring of 1855. 


IN ADDITION to our usual stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, we would 
invite special attention to the following : 


FOREIGN GRAPE VINES IN POTS. 


We have cn hand a good stock of one and two years old vine, grown from eyes in pots, which 
we will furnish at reasonable rates, by the dozen or larger quantity. 


SUPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS, 


Our stock of dry, sound roots, is large, and we are able to offer them at low rates by the dozen 
or larger quantity. The collection has been made with the utmost care, and embraces the 
best new foreign prize sorts up to last year. 


FIOWERING SHRUBS. 


Having on hand a good stock of the most ornamental hardy flowering shrubs, we can put up 
good assortments of strong plants at $12 per 100 — our choice. 


EVERGREENS. 


Norway Spruce — fine, well-grown nursery plants, of various sizes from six to twenty-four 
inches, in quantities of 100 and upwards. 
* Cryptomeria Japonica — Japan Cedar. 
* Auracaria imbricata — Chili Pine. 
* Taxodium sempervirens — Red Wood of California. | 
Abies Morinda — Himalayan Spruce. 
Cedrus Deodara — Deodar Cedar. 
Taxus Hibernica —Irish Yew. 

Strong, fine plants, not newly imported, but well established in pots or in the nursery rows. 
Those marked * are in pots. All these will be supplied at very moderate prices. Packing done 
in the very best manner. 

The following Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply, post paid, and enclose stamps to 
prepay postage. 

No. 1. A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2. A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &e. de. &e. 

No. 3. A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and select new Green House and Bedding 
Plants, published every spring. 

No. 4. A Wholesale Priced Catalogue for Nurserymen and Dealers. 

No. 5. A Supplemental Catalogue of Fruits — containing prices of Fruit Trees for 1854 and 
1855, and lists of new varieties, just published. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

February—2t. Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. ae 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL STOCKS. 


CARRIAGE PAID TO BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


500,000 STOCKS for nurserymen and amateurs, consisting in part of strong Pear, Apple, true 
Angers Quince, Paradise, Doucian, Mahaleb, Plum and Cherry stocks of the best quality. Also, 
Norway Spruce; American, Chinese, Tartarian, and Nepal Arbor Vite; Scotch Larch, Balsam 
Fir; European Silver Fir; Austrian, Scotch, White, and other Pines; White and Black Spruce ; 
Yew; Red Cedar; Hemlock, and European Ash; Flowering Ash; American and European Moun- 
tain Ash; European Alder; Beech, Birch, Weeping Birch; Scotch, English, American, and other 
Elms; Bird and Perfumed Cherry; Catalpa; Horse and Spanish Chestnuts; Hawthorns; Hornbeam; 
Laburnum; Golden and Red-twigged Linden; Locust, Norway, Sycamore, Ash-leaved, Sugar, and 
Silver Maple; English and Mossy-eup Oak; Italian, Ontario, Balsam, Lindley’s, Lombardy, and 
Silver Poplar; Rosemary-leaved, Comewall, Plum-leaved, and Napoleon Weeping Willow; De- 
ciduous Cypress; thea; Berberry; Buckthorn; Kolreuteria; Privet; Holly-leaved Mahonia ; Colu- 
tea; Smoke Tree; Fringe Tree; Snowberry; Euonymus; Three-thorned Acacia, &c., in several 
sizes. Fine plants of the above can be supplied, with many other varieties, a descriptive priced 
catalogue of which is now ready, and will be sent gratis on application. 

Persons who are about purchasing large quantities of young trees and shrubs, suitable for 
masses, hedges, groves, belts, &c., at low prices, can be supplied with fine plants of the above, 
of the following sizes, 6 to 9 inches, 1 to 14 feet, 14 to 2} feet, 2} to 3} feet, 4 to 5 feet, 5 to 6 
feet, 6 to 8 feet, and larger, at very low rates. These trees are well furnished with branches from 
the ground, and for the purposes above named are much to be preferred to trees trained to a bare 
stem, and one much more economical. Address B. M. WATSON, 
Plymouth, Mass., February, 1855. Old Colony Nurseries. 











THE TOLEDO NURSERY ASSOCIATION 


IS on hand this spring with a choice collection of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND VINES. The ornamental stock will be found 
very complete and desirable. 

ROSES of every class and nearly all the desirable varieties, mostly on their own roots. 

Choice deciduous and evergreen trees and shrubs, embracing 

BALSAM FIRS, SPRUCE, ARBOR VITA, the various SPIREAS, CLIMBERS, é&c. 

DAHLIAS, VERBENAS, PETUNIAS, and all the choiee bedding-out and green-house plants 
of the newest and best sorts in their proper season. 

OSAGE ORANGE plants in Jarge quantity and at low rates. 

OSIER WILLOW cuttings of the best sorts. 

PIE PLANTS AND ASPARAGUS, we can supply fine plants in quantity. 

We publish a full descriptive catalogue and wholesale price list for dealers. The first requires 
two stamps, and the latter one, to prepay postage. They are gratuiously distributed. 

Orders may be addressed to. CHARLES E. PERIGO, President. 

Toledo, March, 1855.—2t. 


HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


A. SAUL & CO., in calling the attention of the public to their establishment, deem a lengthened 
notice unnecessary. They would merely state that the stock of their nurseries which they offer 
fur sale the coming spring, is full in every department, and of the best quality, includirg all the 
recently introduced Pears, and other fruits, both dwarf and standard; also all the novelties in 
the ornamental department, both deciduous and evergreen, including all the new and rare coni- 
fers, weeping trees, shrubs, &c., &c., as well as a full stock of all the leading articles to be had in 
the trade. 

For particulars in detail they refer to their general catalogue, a new edition of which is ready, 
and will be forwarded to all post paid applicants on enclosing a postage stamp to pre-pay the 
same. 

A large quantity «f Osage Orange and Buckthorn plants for hedges, screens, &e. 

Dealers and planters of trees on a large scale dealt with on the most liberal terms. 

Newburgh, March, 1855.—2t 


IMPORTANT TO NURSERYMEN. 


P 100,000 Apples grafted this winter from scions received of Thorp, Smith, Hanchett & Co., at 
S6 per 1,000. 
Aye 10 Paradise stocks, imported and grown one year in this country, at $20 per 1,000. 
7,000 Prime extra selected Mazzard Cherry seedlings trimmed for planting, $10 per 1000. 
2 Bushels Plum Pits at $5 per bushel, 
10 “ Peach “ ‘T5cents “ 
1 “  Mazzard Cherry Pits $10 per bushel, 
14 «Apple seeds at $5 per bushel. 
The above seeds frosted and ready for planting. Orders filled as received. 
10,000 Angers Quince stocks at $25 per 1,000, or 5,000 for $100. 
Address RICHARD E. FANESTOCK, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


March.—1t 





TO NURSERYMEN. 


THE subscriber having for many years been in the employ of others for the purpose of taking 
up forest trees, and having a thorough knowledge of the business, thinks proper to commence on 
his own hook the following spring, and offers 

Hemlock from 4 to 24 inches at $4.50 per 1,000. 

Black Spruce “ ee 

American Larch 5 — 

Sugar Maple ” $4.00 “ 

White Pine . “ 


All the above will be delivered in Easton at their annexed price without further charge, except 


the actual cost of the box. CHARLES OCHS. 
Nazareth, Pa, March.—1t* 








FARMERS, ATTENTION. 


WE have now on hand and for sale at the lowest cash prices 
100 Bushels Medium Clover seed, 
400 ‘ Timothy seed from Indiana and Illinois, 
150 “ Red Top seed, 
100 “ Kentucky Blue Grass seed, 
100 “ “Orchard Grass seed, 
200 “Large Marrowfat Peas, 
100 “Early June ° 
200 3 - Kent " 
500 “Field Peas, best quality, 
300 “ Fife Wheat, (bald,) 
200 . oe. > 
150 “Top Onions, 
50 “*  Enylish Potato Onions, 
100 “ Best Early Potatoes. 
And also a full assortment of the best and purest Agricultural and Garden seeds ever offered 
in this market. 
All orders promptly attended to at J. RAPALJE & Co. 
March—1t. No. 65 Buffalo street, Rochester, N. Y. 


GENUINE GARDEN SEEDS. 


JOHN SAUL begs to announce that he has just completed his supply of the above, all ae 
selected from the stocks of the best growers in England and on the Continent, as well as suc 
articles of domestic growth as are usually in demand, superior in quality and economical in price, 
to which he respectfully calls the attention of those who require a really genuine article; his 
long experience in the seed trade fully justifies him in saying that his seeds cannot fail to give 
general satisfaction. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to and forwardea by express or otherwise, as desired. 

A large supply of English Cabbage seeds, best kinds are offered reasonable at wholesale. 

FLOWER SEEDS of the choicest kinds, and what are specially suited to this climate, are 
offered in collections at the following rates free by post: 

100 packets very choicest $5.00 


_— 6h 2d. $4.00 
...* choicest $2.50 
an 2d. $2.00 
Catalogues can be had on application. 
Seed Warehouse corner 7 and H. streets, Washington City, D. C. March, 18565. 





NEW CROP OF SEEDS 


FOR THE SPRING OF 1855.—The old and well know Rochester Seed Store, for the last ten 
years managed by the subscriber, has been removed from 29 Buffalo street to 34 Exchange street, 
two doors above the Clinton Hotel. 

Claiming to know, from experience, something of the value to the grower, of good, fresh seeds, 
as well as the necessity of having such kinds as will give the greatest and best return to labor, 
this branch of the Seed business has received special attention, and purchasers may rely on cor- 
rectness, Our motto is “Never knowingly to deceive a customer.” 

. It is our intention to keep all the varieties of Seeds desirable to be grown in the Northern 
tates. 

I have the Large German Clover, grown by the German Society of Farmers, in Erie county. 
: have sold this large variety of Clover for several years, and it has never failed to give satis- 

action. 

Fife’s or Scotch Spring Wheat, grown in Canada, may be sown as late as the middle of May. 
Good crops were grown from this variety last year, in Monroe county. 

Flower Seeds, Bird Cages, Bird Seed, ce. JAMES P. FOGG. 

Rochester, March, 1855.—8t. 





FRUIT AND OBNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, RARE EVERGREENS, 4&C., 


FOR SALE b PARSONS & Co., Flushing, near New York. 
For catalogues apply by mail. March.—2t 
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WM. R. PRINCE & CO, FLUSHING, N. Y.,, 


ARE now selling off the entire stock of their largest nursery of fifty acres, encircling the Rail- 
road depot, and in addition to their immense stock of fruit and ornamental trees of the usual 
sizes, they offer for sale a class of trees, that can seldom be obtained at any price, viz: 

EXTRA SIZE FRUIT TREES IN A BEARING STATE.—These comprise Pears on Pear 
eight years grafted; and Pears on Quince six and seven years grafted; Standard and Pyra- 
mid Cherries four to six; years grafted; Plums four to six years, Apples six to seven years, large 
Apricots on Plum stocks, Quinced six years, large Mulberries, French Chestnuts, Mederia nuts, 
and Shellbark nuts, 

ALSO EXTRA SIZE EVERGREENS, including all the rarest species. 

EXTRA SIZE DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS.—A new Special 
Catalogue of all the above is just published, stating sizes and prices, and never was so splendid 
a collection of specimen trees offered, suitable for orchards, gardens, and lawns. This and the 
General Catalogues will'be sent to all applicants. 

TO THE PROPRIETORS OF NEW NURSERIES.—We will enter into arrangements with 
the proprietors to furnish every article required on an economical basis. It is an absurdity to 
expect to establish a respectable nursery without a reasonable amount of capital, but it can be 
accomplished with far less than is usually expended, if the arrangements are made by persons 
experienced in the business, Proposals, stating the cash capital, and other available means in a | 
plain business manner, will receive attention. A catalogue of fruit, evergreen, and other trees; 
seeds, and stocks of all kinds for engrafting; and a new wholesale catalogue for nurseries, com- 
prising all deciduous and evergreen trees and plants of varivus sizes, have just been published. 

Q# All the trees and plants are at reasonable prices, and we wish purchasers to compare the 
qualities of our trees aa prices with any obtainable elsewhere in the union. 

N. B.—10,000 plants Liquorice (Glycirrhiza glabra). 

New Japan Potato (Dioscorea Japonica), $10 per dozen. 

Tanner’s Sumach, $10 per 100. March, 1855. 


The new descriptive catalogue of Strawberries is just published. 


C. J. RYAN & CO. 


OFFER for sale, this spring, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES of the most desirable varie- 
ties for quality and productiveness, 

A superb lot of Arbor Vite for hedging, from 6 inches to 3 feet high, bushy to the ground 
(grown in the nursery), makes a beautiful evergreen hedge of a lively green color, adds much to 
the cheerfulness of the lawn in winter — susceptible of shearing as close as desirable. 

A large quantity of shrubbery principally of white and high colored flowering varieties,—by 
systematic planting will make an attractive contrast around a residence —blooms in succession 
from early spring until frost in the autumn. 

ROSES on their own roots, not budded or grafted, a choice collection of all the classes'and of 
the most distinet blooming varieties Our running Roses are fine, hardy, and robust growers. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS.—A very select collection of the most hardy and free-floweriig 
varieties. 

PHLOXES.—This class of hardy plants deserves special notice. They are cultivated with very 
little expense or trouble, adapted to almost any soil if not too wet, producing from each root a 
number of strong stems bearing large heads of flowers, from pure white to crimson, embracing 

“almost every hue, very showy and contribute largely to the gaiety of the garden during the 
growing seasons; we have the summer and autumn b'ooming varieties, 

RHUBARB, SEA KALE, AND ASPARAGUS, CURRANTS, AND GOOSBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, AND STRAWBERRIES. 

DAHLIAS AND BEDDING PLANTS in large or small quantities, prices low. Call and sce 
our stock. 

(Nursery on State Street within a short distance of the Railroad station. 

Rochester and Charlotte Plank Road Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. March, 1855.—1t 


RHUBARB AND RASPBERRIES. 


DOWNING'S Collossal Rhubarb, also seedlings trom the same, of excellent quality, very like 
the original. Victoria, and seedlings from the Victoria by the 100 or dozen, at very moderate 
prices. Also, a few thousand of Rivers’ new large fruited monthly Raspberry — price $6 per 
100, or $50 per 1,000 Very fine, large, well-rooted plants; some smaller size, but good, well- 
rooted plants, $30 per 1,000. 

February, 1855.—2t C. W. GRANT, Newburg, Orange Co., N. Y. 

















She Concord Grape. 


MESSRS. HOVEY & Co., No. 7, Merchants’ Row, Boston, are again sending out Mr. Bull’s new 
and superior Grape, the stock of which is placed in their hands for sale. This very remarka- 
ble American variety is the greatest acquisition that has ever yet been made to our hardy native 
Grapes, and supplies the desideratum so long wanted, of a. superior table Grape, sufficiently hardy 
to withstand the coldest climate, and early enough to ripen its fruit in any part of the Northern 
or New England States. It is four weeks earlier than the Isabella, about two weeks earlier than 
the Diana. It is fully ripe from the 3d to the 10th of September, and fine specimens have been 
exhibited the last two years, at that date, before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

It is a most vigorous growing vine, perfectly hardy, with bunches of large size, handsomely 
shouldered, often weighing a pound, and with large roundish oval berries, frequently measuring 
an inch in diameter; color very dark, covered with a thick blue bloom; flesh soft, tender, and 
juicy; flavor very rich and luscious, with a fine sprightly aroma. The foliage is large, broad, 
and thick, and the berries have never been known to mildew, rot, or drop off, under any circum- 
stances, during the five years since it has borne fruit. Good judges who have tasted it pro- 
nounce it superior to the Isabella in its ripest condition. 


Opinions of the Fruit Committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 

1852, September. “Seedling Grape from E. W. Bull; large, handsome, and excellent.” 

1853, September. “Fully equal to specimens last year, and proves to be a remarkably early, 
handsome, and very superior Grape.” 

1854. “We predict a general cultivation.” 

The following additional testimony we select from a multitude of letters received from pomol- 
ogists and cultivators, who tested the Grapes the last autumn: 

“Our Concord Grapes we purchased of you last spring have grown finely; we think it a noble 
Grape, and will have a great run.”—George Seymour & Co., South Norwalk, Conn, 

“They gave the utmost satisfaction, and every good judge of fruit said they were decidedly 
better than the Isabella."—J. D. Ingersoll, Ilion, N. Y. 

“Po es in a high degree the essential properties of a perfect Grape.”—J. Reynolds, Sec'y of 
Farmers’ Club. 

“The most beautiful new and hardy Grape is undoubtedly the Concord.”—J- F. Allen, in Re- 
port of Mass. Horticultural Society for 1854. 


Opinions of the Press, 


“We regard this Grape as an important acquisition.”—Horticulturist, Dee. 1854. 

“Its early ripening alone ought to secure it a place in every garden.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 

“On the whole, an excellent Grape.”—American Agriculturist. 

“As a hardy vine, and an early, large, and showy fruit fer market, we shall not probably find 
anything to compete at the North with the the Coneord Grape.”—Country Gentleman. / 

“In appearance, larger and finer than the Isabella, and quite as pleasant in their flavor.”— Ohio 
Farmer. 

(2 Fine strong one year old plants ready for sale March Ist, at $3 each. or $24 per dozen. 
Plants safely packed for transportation to any part of the country. March, 2t. 





TREES, SHRUBS, GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, &C. 


THE undersigned would respectfully announce to the horticultural public, that in order to close 
the estate of the late Tuomas Hoge, the extensive stock of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, HERBACEOUS AND GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, é&e., in the nurseries at Yorkville, will be disposed of in quantities to suit 
purchasers, at greatly reduced prices, affording to those who are about making improvements on 
their country estates this season, a rare opportunity of doing so. 

Of the well known character of this valuable stock it is hardly thought necessary to speak. It 
embraces almost every standard article as well as every novelty of merit known in the horticul- 
tural world, in this country. A priced list of such articles as can be had in quantities will be 
ready for delivery on the first of March, and can be had on post paid application. 

Orders are fespectfully solicited from amateurs and the trade; every attention will be given to 
have them properly fulfilled, carefully packed, and promptly shipped. Where the parties are 
unknown to the undersigned, or to Mr. Thomas Hogg, Jr., a city reference or acceptance must 


55’ 


accompany the order; on all sums of $100 or upwards an approved note at four months, and on 
sums of $50 or upwards an approved note at three months will be received; under $50, cash. 
Letters to be addressed to Mr. Thomas Hogg, Jr., or to the undersigned, Yorkville, New York. 


March,—2t. JAMES HOGG, Administrator. 














WILLIAM WEBSTER, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER AND GARDEN ARCHITECT, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


BEGS to offer his services in the above art to gentlemen who contemplate forming new grounds 
or improve old ones. Having had 20 years’ practical experience in the different branches of Hor- 
ticultural science, I flatter myself able to give entire satisfaction to all who may favor me with 
their patronage, and will, on application, furnish designs for Landscape Gardening, Publie 
Grounds, and Villa Gardens, or any kind of Garden structure, and superintend the laying out or 
erection of the same, 

I would alse like to call the attention of gentlemen about to erect Vineries or Conservatories, 
to my Curvilinear House, a model of which was exhibited by me before the Horticultural Soci- 
ety of the Valley of the Genesee, : 
at their last annual meeting, and —— eo 
beg .to refer them to the re- 
port of the committee appoint- 
ed by the Society to examine and 
report on the same, and which 
may be found among the Society’s 
transactions, In the accompany- 
ing sketch Fig. 1 is a perspective 
view of the house, Fig. 2 a trans- 
verse section of the same and 
double span combined —showing 
the abvantage of a curvilinear 
roof over that of a double span in giving a much larger space inside, and also a much greater 
length of rafters. Supposing the two houses to be 20 teet wide and 14 feet high, 2 feet in length 
will be gained to every rafter on each side of 
the house. I feel confident that this house, upon rad 
trial, will be much more ornamental, economical, 
and better adapted to the purposes for which it 
is intended, than the common span now in gene- 
ral use, aud with my mode of ventilation, whieh 
is superior in every respect to the ordinary one 
for ventilating Viueries, it will be found te sur- 
pass any structure of the kind ever employed for 
this purpose. That good ventilation is consid 
ered of the utmost importance by the most sci 
entific horticulturists of the present day, 1 quot: 
from MelIntosh’s “Book of the Garden,” vol. 1 
page 272: “New and more rational views hav: 
arisen, and improvements follow; still, we must 
confess, much yet remains to be done, but as the 
natural properties of air are now better understood, we have hopes, that ere long, ventilation 
may be effected upon true and correct principles.” 

As this kind of house costs but little more than the ordinary double span, it is very ev de it 
they must come extensively into use, taking into account the extra number of feet obtain d in 
length of vines, which adds largely to the increase of the crop, 

The following are the prices charged for houses with improved ventilators: 
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Fig. 2. 


For curvilinear houses 29 feet wide, 14 feet high, and 4 feet high at sides 


includins13 inches glass, per lineal foot..........eeeeeeeee eee, 
For double span, same dimensiors, per leneal foot............. swantesues 9.00 
For double span, same length aud width, sides 2 foot high and ordinary 

ventilators, per lineal foot..... Mb é eves seseceebasceaces eeecescece 8.00 


These houses will be built in the best manner, and the work performed by competent work- 
men; the best quality of white Pine will be used and glazed with a good quality of gla-s and 
painted throughout with two good coats of paint; the wood and iron work will all be prepared 
and fitted together in Rochester, and be put up in such shape as to be conveniently transported 
to New York, Baffalo, or any other place on any line of Railroal or eanal, at a small expense ; 
the cost of transportativn of material in all eases to be paid by the parties ordering. 


All communication addressed to WM. WEBSTER, Horticulturist office, will be punctually 
attended to. 


Rererences.—Ellwanger & Barry, James Vick, Jr, Rochester, N. Y. March, 1855, 















POTATO ROT.--A Remedy by wise Importation and Reproduction. 


Valuable Potatoes for Sale. 


THE subscriber offers the following valuable varieties of Potatoes forsale. The New York State 
Agricultural Society have generously encouraged their importation and culture, 


ist. THE ROUGH PURPLE CHILI.—This was imported at a great expense from South 
America, in 1851, and was the only sort, out of twelve adapted to our climate. For hardiness, 
yield, and quality for the table, it has no equal. Seventy-five small parcels of it were widely 
spread, in 1853, over twelve northern States. From more than one-third of them, embracing 
nine States, reports have been received, These reports, notwithstanding the unfav orableness of 
the season, usually show a yield varying from twenty to sixty pounds, from one pound planted, 
But two cases of disease have been reported, one from Massachusetts, and one from New York, 
both in circumstances of very unfavorable culture. The year 1854 was equally favorable to its 
health. The adaptation of this variety to the varying soil and clims ate of our country is euch as 
to render it superior to any now cultivated. ‘Price $5 per single bushel, if one or more be 
ordered, but $6 per bushel fur a less quantity. 


2d. SEEDLINGS OF THE ROUGH PURPLE CHILI.—These were derived from the seed- 
ball of the preceding, in 1852. They present a considerable number of varieties. They have 
been chosen by three successive selections, from nearly eight hundred varieties, so as to secure 
hardiness, the best yield, and fine flesh. In seasons of maturity many of them, and in color and 
shape the most of them, exceed the parent. They are now offered to the public, after a most 
laborious and costly cultiv ation, in the fullest confidence that the »y will make an addition of val- 
uable sorts to those now in use, such as have never before been made. Connected with them 
are some other sorts of the same age, and equally valuable, and similarly selected from three 


other families, Many of these sedlings have been widely tested the past two years, in connee- 
tion with the Rough "Purple Chilis. 


(Those varieties of these seedlings which are too late for the Northern States, have been 
expressly selected for the South. To those who order at least one half bushel of No. 1 above, 
ten varieties, of two tubers each, of these seedlings will be given gratuitously. 

Each parcel ordered will be safely packed and directed to the purchaser by Rail Road, or 
Express, as direoted, and at the expense and risk of the purchaser. 

(a All orders answered for Cash. CHAUNCEY E. GOODRICH. 

Utiea, N. Y., February. 

RFFERENCES.—The following persons are acquainted with these Potatoes, having all culti- 
vated them:—D., A. Bulkley, Williamstown, Mass; A. S. Mitchell, Farmington, Conn.; A. Brad- 
ley, Whitestown; H. H. Eastman, Marshall; Dr. H. P. Hays, Wyoming: J. W. Briges West 
Macedon; M. P. Covert, Schenectady ; Samuel Buckingham, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; R. Colt, 
Patterson, N. J.; R. C. Walker, Elizabeth; JamesS. Negley, and John Teaten Fld Pa.; 
J. C. Holmes, Detroit, Mich.; B. Murray, " and H L Brush, Ottawa; Rev. G. W. Gale, Gales- 
burgh, Til; D. D. Catheart, Bristol, Ind; A. C. Isham, Madison, Wis; S. Cheever, Bemis Heights, 
N. Y.; Yardley Tayloy, Loudon Co., Va; Leon M. Clench, London, Canada West.—It. 


NEW AND FINE SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 
P. R. FREEOFF, proprietor of the Auburn Commercial Garden and Nursery, Auburn, N. Y., 


desires tu call the attention of nurserymen, dealers, aud planters, to the immense stock of Roses, 
Dahlias, Verbenas, Green-house plants, &e, consisting in part of 

ROSES, over 300 varieties on their own roots, including many new varieties, such as Lion of 
the Combats, Caroline de Sansal, &e. 

DAIILIAS in large quantities, all the new prize sorts both from England and France. 

VERBENAS—A fine collection of over 100 of the very best varieties—Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
Petunias, Heliotropes, and bedding-out plants, &e. 


BULBOUS ROOTS sueh as Gladiolus, Tuberose, Tizridia, &e., &e. 

GLADIULUS GANDAVENSIs, large bulbs 18} cents each, or $1,50 per dozen. Also a large 
stock of this beautiful plant Dielytra spectabilis. 

EVERGREENS of every variety. 

ORNAMENTAL trees, shrubs, vines, &e. 

Plants packed in the best manner. All packages delivered at the N. Y. Central Rail Road 
depot, or Express Office, free of charge. 
Catalogues furnished to all post-paid applications, 
Auburn, N. Y. March, 1855.—2t* 
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DESIRABLE NURSERY ESTABLISHMENT FOR SALE. 


THE undersigned having other business arrangements in view, offer for sale the business and 
establishment of the 
HIGHLAND NURSERIES, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The stock is quite extensive and very good. It comprises every desirable variety of the stan- 
dard fruits, and hardy faney stock, in every stage of growth, from saleable trees to a large quan- 
tity of fruit seeds planted last full—with a well established business, and arrangements which 
may easily be completed for its indefinite extension. 

From thirty to seventy-five acres of land, admirably adapted by location and soil for the busi- 

* ness, will be sold or rented, as may be desired by the purchaser of the stock, on the most favor- 
able terms. 

Few or no establishments in the State of its age have a better reputation, or a more rapid! 
increasing business, and there is no better location than Syracuse, for conducting and aaa 
ing it. 

The whole will be sold at a bargain, and if not disposed of sooner, the stock will be sold in 

arcels on the opening of the spring trade. 

Further particulars will be given on application to BARNES, PHELPS & PUTNAM. 

Highland Nurseries, Syracuse, N. Y., March.—2t 





WACHUSETT GARDEN AND NURSERIES, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


ANTHONY & McALFEE, proprietors, (successors to H. H. Crapo,) invite the attention of the 
public to their extensive stock of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, é&e. 

$3,000 standard Pear trees of unequalled vigor, fine form, &e. Also, 

8,000 dwarf Pear trees on Portugal Quince stocks, two to five years old—of all the leading 
varieties, and those best adapted to dwarfing, all warranted true to name and free from the Pear 
blight. 

APPLE TREES of large size, price low; also 

CHERRY, PEACH, PLUM, NECTARINE, and APRICOT TREES. 

GRAPE VINES, GOOSEBERRY, RASPBERRY, and STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, vines, both deciduous and evergreen, suitable for streets, 
lawns, cemeteries, &e., &e. 

A choice collectiun of ever-blooming Roses, also climbing, and cther Roses, 

HEDGE PLANTS, and all other things usually found in any nursery. 

Persons about to purchase trees are requested to examine our stock and make their own selec- 
tions, 

Descriptive catalogues sent free to all post paid applicants on enclosing one postage timp. 

Orders, letters of inquiry, &e., addressed to Anthony & McAfee, New Bedford, Mass., will 

receive prompt attention. 

Dealers supplied on liberal terms, March.—2t 


HARDY’ PASSION FLOWER. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. has lately received from France a spe- 
cies of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 





stood three winters here without any protection whatever, and is now (July 20th,) in full bloom, 
It is one of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making shoots of 15 feet in length in a sin- 
gle season, and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its rich palmate foliage, and curious 
and splendid flowers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in constant succession for several 
months. The very singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the arrangement of its stamens 
in the form of a cross, and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its being emblematic of 
the pus-ion of Jesus Christ. This pleasing association renders it a very suitable plant for the 
cemetery. Plants $1 each. 









One dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the piazza, border, or shrubbery, $4. 
One dozen fine hardy running Roses, in all colors, best named sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants 
$4 per dozen. 

N. B —A full descriptive catalogue, embracing every plant and tree required for the garden, 
green-honse, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis on application, and post paid, on receipt or 
One postage stamp. 

(Carriage of plants paid to New York or Boston. March.—2t 
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MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS, & CO., 
WILL PUBLISH, EARLY IN MARCH, A NEW AND ADMIRARLE WORK, ENTITLED 


PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 


WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL RESIDENCES; 


Giving the general principles of the Art, with full directions for planting Shade Trees, Shrub- 
bery, and Flowers, and laying out Grounds. 


BY G. M. KERN. 


1 yol., 12mo, with 22 illustrative engravings. Price $1.50. 
ee ee 
THE illustrations for this volume are nearly completed; the manuscript is in the hands of the 
printer, and will be stereotyped, and the volume produced in the handsomest style, early in 
March. 
The advantages which Mr. Kern has had ‘n acquiring a practical knowledge of his business, in 
his early education at the Jardin des Plantes of Paris, okt the Garden of St. Cloud and Ver- 
sailles, during the reign of Louis Philippe, give assurance of his fitness for executing the task he 
has undertaken, while the positions he has held in this country, and (among others that might 
be named) the charge of embellishing the grounds at the recent Ohio State Fair, at Newark, 
attest the estimate placed upon his capabilities by practical men. 
| The book is eminently practical, and adapted to the wants of thousands of practical people in 
every portion of the Union, who desire hints and suggestions to aid them in ornamenting their 
premises, The needed help may now be had, at small cost—narrated in a pure English style— 
by obtaining this work from a neighboring book-seller, or by remitting the $1.50, by mail. The 
work, when published, will be sent by mail, postage prepaid. 
MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & Co., Publishers. 
No. 25 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, March.—2t 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND RURAL ARCHITECTURE = 


|| THE subscriber begs leave to offer his services to those who are in need of any Architect or 
Landscape Gardener. 


| Having laid out fifteen cemeteries, and a correspondiig number of private grounds, he feels 


1! confident that he will be able to please his employers. 
Plans for Parks, Cemeteries, Country Seats, Villas, Farms, Orchards, Gardens, &c., also designs 
in all styles for Mansions, Villas, Cottages, Conservatories, Green-houses, Rustic Statua y, &e. 
A large assortment of Drawings of Cemetery Monuments, Vaults, Railing, Headstones, &e., on 
|| hand. HOWARD DANIELS. 


No. 237, Broadway, N. Y., March.—3t* 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING. « 


‘ 
MR. MUNN begs to offer his services to gentlemen about building or altering their grounds. An 
extensive uequaintance with the Ornamental Grounds, Country Villas, and Cottage Residences of 
England, and of this country, combined with an inexpensive gystem of adapting the natural advan- 
tages of the situation to the purposes of pleasure grounds, have enabled Mr. M. to give satisfaction 
lo numerous gentlemen to whom he can refer in New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and other 
States. 

Keferences.—Hon. Marsuatt P. Witper, Boston, 

Hon. SAMUEL Waker, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

Joseva S. Casot, Esq., Salem, President of the Massachusetts Horticuiwura: Gociety. 


Address Mr. MUNN, Box 8292, Post Office, New York, or at J. M. Thorburn & Co.’s Seed Store, 
15 Juhu Street, New York. 
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FRUIT TREES. 


THE subseriber is under the necessity of clearing a two acre lot the coming spring, now con- 
taining some 10,000 Cherry, Pear, Ap ple, and Plum trees, The *y are finely grown trees, and all 


of the choicest varieties. The Cherries are mostly on the Mahaleb stock. Pears, both standard 
aud dwarf. 


- 






Catalogues deseriptive of the whole will be ready in March, and they will be'sold, as . w - 
or in quantity, at my low rates. Address C. P. WLLLIAMS; Alb: uny, N 
March, 1855.—1t 




















